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The Wheel Turns 


T is small wonder that the chief feature of Nazi pro- 
paganda is the note of fatalism. For the second time 
in a generation the Germans have fought their way 
through triumphs to disaster. For the second time, the 
wheel is turning full circle against them. For the second 
time, after successes that laid prone a continent and 
shook the whole world, they are reeling back to where 
they started from. Mr Churchill’s journey, from 
Casablanca to Ankara and back via Cyprus, Cairo, Tripoli 
and Algiers, is symbolical of a new phase. Germany is 
being beaten by Soviet Russia, and the need of the hour 
is for Britain and the United States to bring the full 
weight of their immense strength to bear against the 
enemy while the Russian advance proceeds. Until last 
autumn, the biggest pitfall for the Allies was over-optimism 
and complacency. Now, although the enemy is still 
Powerful and vicious, the danger is over-caution and too 
an insurance against the risks which are inseparable 
from war. The price of victory will be high ; but it will 
hot grow less by waiting. 

The military possibilities of what is happening on the 
Russian front are immense, even in the soberest view. 
The Russians have still much ground to regain ; but their 
Pace of advance is not slackening. The Germans may 
Well find themselves, after two years of fighting, back 


where they began with something like half their effectives 
gone, with their stocks of material gravely wasted away and 
with no chance of staging a recovery against the steadily 
gathering armour of the Allies. Moreover, something is 
happening already within the German ranks. As yet, it 
does not seem to be a crisis of morale ; nor has a crisis 
of privation yet appeared. It rather seems to be a crisis 
of leadership—perhaps the most menacing crisis of all 
in a totalitarian regime. Whatever may be the truth of 
current rumours about the state of mind or the state of 
health of Hitler, one thing seems sure. He has given the 
German people no direct personal guidance or inspiration 
at all during their greatest trial. And the estimates made 
by Hitler’s allies and satellites of Germany’s plight are 
plainly taking shape; each in its own way, they are 
moving towards the exit, seeking re-insurance against Axis 
collapse. 

Caught by their own ambitions in the inexorable 
repetition of what befell Imperial Germany, the Nazis 
themselves seem to see only one way out. They can fight 
to the last; but they cannot shoot their way out. They are 
relying again, for the last and most crucial time, upon 
dividing their foes by politics. Both at home and abroad, 
their plea is the same. Germany is sacrificing itself 
to save the world from Bolshevist domination ; and 
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even so, the terror from the East may be too strong—a 
warning as well as an admission. It is the old tactic which 
split all opposition in the past. But this time it is a losing 
game. Whatever the fears of this or that clique, it is plain 
to the people and leaders of both Britain and the United 
States that Russia’s victory will be their own victory, too. 
It is still folly to paint the future in rosy hues. The 
biggest and the most costly battles are still ahead. The 
U-boat attacks may reach a perilous peak in the spring. 
In Tunisia, as Mr Churchill has publicly stated, the 
struggle will be hard and bitter. But Germany is definitely 
losing the war. While the German retreat all along the 
Russian front continues, while Germans are slain or 
captured daily in their tens of thousands, while mastery 
of the air comes more and more into Allied hands, the 
fact that Germany is being hastened towards total defeat 
is unmistakable. There is only one question for Britain 
and the United States. What can be done to transform the 
blows struck by Russia into the coup de grdce? For many 
long and weary months, the problem was to mobilise 
for war, to muster men and marshal materials, 
to work out and to apply a common long term 
plan. Now, it is the short term that counts. The hour 
for action struck last November, when the landings in 
Africa followed the victory of Egypt—and the surging 
turn of the tide came in Russia. The time was due for a 
great acceleration, for a One-Year Plan to win the war 
in Europe at speed. Now; nearly four months later, when 
the mounting successes of the Russians have opened still 
new and even startling vistas, the tempo is still too slow. 
Too much of British and American strength is still beat- 
ing the air. Aid to Russia, even at its agreed maximum, 
is not large in comparison with the masses of material on 
the eastern front. The bombing of Germany, for all the 
momentum gathered in recent weeks, is a long-term plan ; 
and the offensive in Africa has become long-term too. It 
is a Six-or-Nine-Months Plan for victory that is needed. 
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Perhaps this plan was made at Casablanca; M,; 
Churchill said on Thursday that it had—to unfoig 
remorselessly during the next nine months. Admi. 
tedly it is mot possible, even with the greatey 
military opportunity in history at hand, to prepare and 
mount great new offensives from zero in a few weeks o, 
even months. But it is possible, and indeed imperative, 
to speed up, press on, divert and deliver the offensive; 
already planned. Audacity is the twin of speed. A double 
programme is needed: to assail the enemy in combined 
operations in Europe—ready to take risks that could 
not have been contemplated a year or six months ago. 
before the disintegration of German strength had begun ; 
and, at home, to undertake the greatest degree of austerity 
and effort yet contemplated. Flushed with the success of 
his missions, the Prime Minister has told the Common; 
that this country may be able to get on in food and 
imports in the coming months on pretty much the same 
lines as hitherto. With more reflection, the organiser of 
victory may be more grim and less gay, for now is surely 
the time for short-term measures: for living on capital 
as never before to save ships and labour and material; 
for making up a genuinely spartan victory diet from food 
stocks and meat on the hoof ; and for screwing up urgent 
output by the same emergency means that were. adopted 
in the days of danger after Dunkirk. 

All these decisions may have been made. All that the 
ordinary man can see, and say, is that they must be made 
—and made for to-morrow, not the day after. This is no 
time to plan thousand bomber raids in 1944 or anti- 
U-boat campaigns six or twelve months hence. This is no 
time to talk of an American army of 73 millions to 
fight in 1945 or 1946. The day of the long-term defensive 
has gone. The short term of victorious attack has arrived. 
The wheel has turned once more against the enemy, and 
the chance must not be missed—on pain of betraying all 
the blood and tears and toil that have gone before. 


Reconstruction Priorities 


HE main contention of the critics of the Beveridge 

plan is that “We cannot afford it.” What does this 
mean and how far is it true? Broadly, the answer is that 
it is a matter of choice. We can afford it if we want to 
afford it. 


In money terms, the plan proposes extra burdens (over 
and above the present cost of the social services which 
it is designed to rationalise and extend) upon three groups 
—the taxpayers and the two partners in industry, em- 
ployers and workpeople. In 1945, according to the tenta- 
tive figures used by Sir William Beveridge to measure 
the effects of his proposals, an extra £86 millions will 
have to be paid from the national exchequer and local 
rates, an extra £125 millions by insured persons and an 
extra £54 millions by employers. It is doubtful whether 
these figures could be reduced. They have been worked 
out to supply benefits which will give a bare living, and 
they assume a rise of only 25 per cent over 1938 prices. 

The increased contribution of public authorities is due 
entirely to the estimated cost of children’s allowances 
(£113 millions). Without this, there would actually 
be a reduction in the public charge. By 1965, it is true, a 
further £164 millions a year will have to be found. But 
that increase, due to old age pensions, will be wholly 
the consequence of the ageing in Britain’s population, and 
not of the Beveridge plan as such ; it is a cost that will 
have to be incurred, in one form or another, in any case. 
The immediate question is the increased cost in 1945, or 
whatever post-war year is taken as the starting point. 
The extra £86 millions is plainly not a heavy burden. 
It is about one-ninth of normal pre-war, pre-armament 
budget expenditure. It is Jess than 2 per cent of total 
expenditure in the current wartime financial year. It is 
less than 14 per cent of what the national income is 
likely to be in the post-war period. It is less than 4 per 
cent of the present total yield of direct and indirect taxa- 


tion. Plainly it need not compromise the financial position 
in any appreciable way. 

This is not to say that there will be money to burn 
when peace comes. Post-war defence costs will certainly 
be much higher then than before the war; with 
standing forces of, say, three-quarters of a million men, 
they may amount to at least {£500 millions.. And other 
commitments, for service of the debt and the existing cost 
of social services, may bring the total up to {1,300 
millions, or about two-thirds more than normal pre-war 
peace-time expenditure. The present yield of taxation 
exceeds £2,400 millions. Of this, EPT will presumably 
be removed as soon as possible after the war, which 
would reduce tax revenue at present levels (allowing for 
an increase in the yield of income tax, owing to the 
disappearance of EPT) to somewhere about £2,000 mil- 
lions. All these estimates are highly speculative ; obviously 
much depends on the duration of the war. But it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the difference between the 
yield of taxation at its present level and commitments 
already known may be of the order of £600 millions. Out 
of this, the critics say, all reconstruction expenditure, on 
education, housing, health and public works, in addition 
to social security, must come—as well as the margin for 
the reduction of taxation which must be made. This 3 
true. There is a limit to the charges that can be 
imposed. But it is surely a disingenuous and primitive 
notion to suppose that the large expenses of a capital 
nature involved in reconstruction must necessarily either 
be carried on the annual budget or financed out of taxa 
tion. If the Government is to employ both its power 
spend and its power to tax as positive instruments 
economic policy, there is need for a capital budget not 
borne on yearly tax revenue. And Government spending, 
on defence as well as works, can maintain employment, 
expand the national income and increase the yield of 
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waxes. These comparisons with the pre-war position over- 
jook the fact that, at present prices, the national income 
after the war, provided employment can be maintained, 
is likely to be at least 40 per cent higher than it was— 
god capable, as the result of positive policy, efficiency 
god adaptability, of further expansion. It will be possible, 
ff there is faith and competence, to maintain a much 
igher budget than in the past with much lower rates 

taxation than at present, to meet much higher public 
commitments and still to leave a high margin of private 
incomes for private spending. The coat must, indeed, be 
cut according to the cloth. But, by right means, the 
doth can be greatly expanded. 

The real point is how much is likely to be needed for 
al the reconstruction items added together. The burden 
of the Beveridge supplement will be small. What the 
total burden of other charges will be is not known. What 
isneeded before a complete picture can be drawn of the 
post-war financial position is an educational budget, a 
housing budget, an agricultural budget and a_ health 
budget drawn up on the same lines as the social security 
budget in the Beveridge Report. It is often argued that 
what we can do in wartime by way of public spending, 
we can do in peacetime. It is only a partial answer to 
say that the reason why public expenditure can absorb 
the greater part of the national income in wartime is that 
both industrial maintenance and civilian consumption 
ae kept on short commons, while capital is drawn upon. 
This state of affairs arises chiefly from the fact that what 
the state spends in wartime is mostly spent on unpro- 
ductive purposes, on the pfovision of material and 
equipment to be destroyed. State expenditure in peacetime 
on social security, housing, agriculture and investment 
would be more productive in its consequences ; it could 
be used directly to raise the level both of industrial 
equipment and civilian consumption. The important 
points that emerge from the comparison between wartime 
and peacetime finance, are, first, that, if an abnormally 
high proportion of the national income is spent on 

investment” purposes, current consumption must be 
correspondingly restricted; and, secondly, that the 
significant characteristic of wartime finance is a 
yystem of priorities by which the nation’s resources 
we distributed in order of need and urgency. We 
can do in peacetime what we do in wartime pro- 
vided that a similar system of priorities is imposed, 
% that resources are allocated first to essential investment 
and essential consumption ; and provided that the means 
by which the national income is distributed do not act 
a% a deterrent to the efficiency, adaptability and enter- 
prise of _ economic life, upon which the size of the 
national income, the total output of goods and services, 
a depends. It is probable that, after the war, when 
me transition period of shortages, dislocation and 
rv my dangers has passed, taxation, while consider- 

y Jower than during wartime, will be appreciably 


teen 
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higher than it was in the middle thirties ; and it will de 
enormously important that the methods of collecting 
taxes should be so revised and modified that enterprise 
is not penalised and both investment and technical pro- 
gress are encouraged. 

More often than not, however, the critics mean, not 
that the state cannot afford the Beveridge plan, but that 
industry cannot afford it. This, too, is a doubtful pro- 
position. The addition of £54 millions to the contributions 
of employers, compared with their payments to the 
existing schemes, will represent not more than 2 per cent. 
of their labour costs. The contribution of the other 
partner in industry, the insured persons, will rise by 
£125 millions. But it should be remembered, first, that 
the number of persons insured will be very much 
increased by the Beveridge plan ; and, secondly, that they 
will receive in return more and better benefits. The 
increase on contributions which employees make to exist- 
ing schemes will be 2s. 5d. a week, which is about 2 per 
cent of the present average wage; and Sir William 
Beveridge in his Report pointed out that, if the voluntary 
payments which workers normally make to secure benefits 
such as burial expenses and extra medical treatment 
(which are to be granted automatically in the new plan) 
are added in, the insured worker will pay appreciably less 
and.not more than before—and be better served. There 
may perhaps be a case for suggesting that the lowest-paid 
workers who, under the existing system can only make 
these extra voluntary payments by denying themselves 
of many necessities, will be hard hit by the extra com- 
pulsory 2s. 5d. a week. Indeed, there are a number of 
arguments for suggesting that the distribution of cost 
between the state, industry and insured persons might be 
adjusted ; but there is no case at all for saying that the 
total burden cannot be borne—provided the charges levied 
for other purposes do not, together with the cost of 
social security, add up to too onerous a total burden. It 
is a question of priorities. 

Actually, the problem is not a financial one at all. It 
is a physical one. Can the resources, the goods and 
services be made available to ensure a national minimum 
of consumption for every individual and every family 
whatever may befall them? And the answer is that, if 
priority is given to this object in the distribution of the 
real national income, it can be done, provided the 
measures adopted to achieve it do not, by their effect 
upon national economic life, reduce the national income 
available for distribution. There is no reason to suppose 
from the measures recommended by Sir William 
Beveridge, or from the sums involved, that these con- 
sequences are likely ; indeed, the Beveridge plan is more 
likely to have the contrary effect of helping to maintain 
the national income at a high level by keeping con- 
sumption high through good years and bad: 

What we can afford in total, in terms of goods and 
services, depends on the size of the national income, 
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which itself depends upon what we do with it, upon the 
way in which it is distributed and used. The prime needs 
are a rate of investment large enough and regular enough 
to maintain high employment ; the highest possible level 
of productivity and technical efficiency in manufacture 
and distribution; and the utmost possible enterprise 
and adaptability. Manufacturing and export costs can be 
reduced infinitely more after the war by an increase in 
efficiency and a decrease in restrictive practices than they 
can possibly be increased, even in money terms, by the 
Beveridge and other plans. The fact that British steel 
before the war cost half as much again as foreign steel 
is immeasurably more significant than a rise of 2 per 
cent or so in money costs because of the added social 
security charge—a rise which in any case will be com- 
pensated, to the advantage of Britain’s terms of trade 
with the outside world, by the lower rate of exchange 
which must in any case be fixed for the pound in the 
post-war period. If the national income is to be maintained 
and expanded, trade associations and trade unions must 
play a positive part in securing this efficiency, in increas- 


Catering 


‘be Catering Wages Bill has been given its second 
reading in the House of Commons. The heated 
debate and the unexpectedly big opposition vote indicate 
that the Bill may have a rough passage through its Com- 
mittee stages. The fact that 116 Members were found to 
vote against a measure which had unanimous Cabinet 
backing is a testimony to the energy and persistence of 
the organisers of the opposition. 

Proposals for the regulation of catering wages have 
always given rise to opposition. In 1924 the Labour 
Government tried to pass a Bill and again in 1929 Miss 
Bondfield sought to establish a Trade Board for the in- 
dustry. On both occasions, the Labour Government fell 
from power before it could carry its proposals through. 
In 1930, the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress reported 

Never have employers fought more strenuously than 
in the present case... . 
So many “objections” were raised to the Minister’s 
Draft Special Order that it was decided to appoint a 
special Commission of Inquiry. Sir Arthur Colefax, 
who reported in February, 1931, was mainly concerned 
with legalities, and expressly stated that the expediency 
of applying the Trade Boards Act to the trade was “a 
matter solely for the Minister of Labour” to determine. 

Mr Bevin’s scheme has met with as much opposition 
as did Miss Bondfield’s twelve years ago, though not all 
branches of the trade are hostile. Some industrial caterers, 
most local authorities and institutions and some individual 
employers, such as the Express Dairy Company, are in 
favour of his Bill. The character and extent of the opposi- 
tion within the trade itself can best be gauged from the 
composition of the Liaison Committee which was set up 
in August, 1942, to conduct the campaign against the 
Government’s plan. It includes representatives of the 
Hotels and Restaurants Association; Residential Hotels and 
Trust Houses; the Retail Liquor trade; the Light Refresh- 
ments trade ; the Eel and Pie traders ; the Coffee Stall 
keepers ; and the Milk Bars Association. 

Sir Douglas Hacking, the leader of the intransigents, 
based his attack on political grounds. He argued that the 
Bill was of a controversial nature and could not be held 
to relate in any way to the prosecution of the war. Mr 
Eden backed Mr Bevin in denying this. But the main 
objections were that it would impose “control for con- 
trol’s sake”—the Bill was called a “monster of bureau- 
cratic autocracy ”—since the statutory Commission, whose 
members would all be “the Minister’s own nominees ” 
(an innuendo which appears to be an inexcusable, un- 
grounded and unprecedented attack on Ministerial in- 
tegrity and impartiality) would have power to make re- 
commendations not only about wages and conditions, but 


ing the speed and skill with which resources can be trang. 
ferred and applied to the purposes which will be mog 
productive in post-war conditions. This will call for ap 
assault upon monopoly and quasi-monopoly; and, 
for some revision of the craft practices in trade umonism 
which impede the movement of labour from one 

tion to another in accordance with the needs of aq. 
justment. 

These are the conditions of “ affording ” reconstruction 
plans. If the provision of a physical minimum, by means 
of the most efficient possible use of resources, is made 
the foundation of policy, then the task of providing q 
financial minimum in terms of the Beveridge and othe 
plans is correspondingly easier. The important question 
at the moment is to know what these other plans wil] 
be, what they are estimated to cost and in what order 
of priority they are regarded by the Government. Then 
it will be possible to say much more speci 
what can be afforded. For the moment, of the 
Beveridge plan, all that can be said is that its cost cap, 
and should, be met. 


Conflict 


also on matters relating to the efficiency of the trade. This 
is regarded as the “thin end of the wedge.” The Daily 
Telegraph has pointed out that there is nothing to pre- 
vent Mr Bevin from “ casting his eye along a whole row 
of other industries” and applying similar arbitrary 
measures wherever he feels disposed. The catering 
interests have stated that they have no objection in princ- 
ple to an investigation into the conditions of their em- 
ployees ; but they say that Mr Bevin, by establishing a 
Commission before he establishes wages regulation 
machinery, is putting the cart before the horse. It is Mr 
Bevin, far more than his Bill, that they are hunting. 

On the face of it, it is very difficult to see why the 
Bill should have evoked so much protest—apart from 
these illegitimate personal reasons. The proposed Com- 
mission, after all, is not an executive body ; it will only 
make recommendations to the Minister if it finds the 
existing arrangements inadequate. If the conditions are 
satisfactory, well and good. If not, it is as well that there 
should be legal machinery to bring about improvements. 
Mr Bevin’s speech, like the Bill itself, was extremely 
reasonable and moderate. 

The caterers have denied that there is any need for 
legislation or regulation. If the employees were dissatis- 
fied, it is argued, they would either walk out or get them- 
selves organised in trade unions ; and the catering trade is 
too diversified and too individualistic to make it desirable 
or practicable to apply the Trade Boards Act to it. These 
are their arguments. Admittedly, catering with its different 
sized units and varying types of service, ranging from 
the one-man coffee stall or corner café to the multiple 
teashop or West End hotel, presents a far from composite 
picture. There is no geographical unity; an immense 
diversity of catering units may be found within the same 
town or even in the same street. The seasonal element 
bulks very large in catering. Boarding-houses and 
restaurants in seaside resorts may be faced with a by 
influx of visitors for two or three months at the height 
the summer holidays; they have to increase their s 
to cope with the expanded business, and lay them of 
during the dead season. Then the variety of component 
which enter into the workers’ total remuneration mak= 
it difficult to arrive at any wage structure for the trade 
as a whole. Lodging or meals may be found, and it 8 
difficult to assess their cash value ; allowances in kind— 
uniform, laundry, beer—may or may not be provided. 
Then there is the question of tips. Mr Bevin’s hatred 
of these haphazard douceurs is probably shared by maly 
employers and employees. In most establishments # 
system operates whereby tips are pooled, g 
according to a graduated scale, but this may not cov 
the kitchen staffs. 
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But these problems should not make it impossible to 
wages in the various sections of the trade. The 
retail trade has many different sized units, and the 
element of personal service bulks large; yet collective 
ments have been made for distributive workers. A 
Wages Board was established in the road haulage industry 
in 1938—the Act was described by Miss Sells in her 
hook on Trade Boards as “ the application of a system of 
Trade Boards to the special conditions of a large and 
heterogeneous industry.” Dock labour has been casual ; 
the seasonal element is present in agriculture; yet in 
these industries wages and conditions have been 
statutorily regulated. 

It has been suggested, unpardonably, that Mr Bevin’s 
object in promoting the Bill is to increase the power of 
his own union. A representative of the brewery trade 
has said that “the introduction of the trade union 
element in relation to the vital services rendered to the 
public at licensed houses was to be strongly deprecated.” 
Catering workers arc probably the least organised sec- 
tion of the working-class, and they are not covered by 
any trade union agreements. In 1929 the proportion of 

anised workers was less than § per cent; today it may 
be slightly higher, owing to the development of industrial 
catering, but it is certainly not more than Io per cent for 
the trade as a whole. The chief reasons for the failure of the 
unions to build up any organisation in the past have 
been the casual and seasonal nature of employment and the 
weak bargaining power of catering employees, their fear 
of victimisation, and the large amount of foreign and 
refugee labour employed. But it is not at all certain that 
the mere establishment of a Wages Board would result 
in increased union membership. Some years ago the 
TUC appointed a committee to investigate the work- 
ing of the Trade Boards Acts, and out of 22 unions 
giving evidence, half reported that the establishment 
of a Board in their industry had either resulted in a loss 
of membership or proved an obstacle to organisation. 
On the other hand, there was unanimous agreement that 
the Trade Boards had been instrumental in maintaining 
wage rates and improving the conditions of labour. On 
this evidence, the unions cannot be accused of acting from 
purely organisational motives in supporting the Bill. 

It is regrettable that there is so little up-to-date in- 
formation available about the catering trade—a fact which 
Mr Bevin has admitted in the House of Commons. The 
latest detailed investigation was that initiated by Miss 
Bondfield. This enquiry revealed a tremendous divergence 
of standards in different branches of the trade and different 
categories of employees; but it did show that some 
workers in some branches were definitely underpaid and 
overworked. Though Sir Arthur Colefax reported that 
there was no evidence of the “ prevalence” of bad con- 
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ditions, the Minister of Labour took the view that it 
was not necessary to show that all waitresses and kitchen- 
hands were badly paid, but that some were, in order to 
justify the establishment of wages machinery. It may be 
argued that the 1929 enquiry is scarcely relevant to the 
present issue, since it was undertaken at a time of growing 
economic depression and mounting unemployment. Con- 
ditions have undoubtedly improved in general since that 
date, but there is evidence that at busy times employees 
in hotels and restaurants were working long hours with 
little or no breaks, hurried meals and inadequate rest- 
rooms ; and living conditions were frequently said to be 
unhealthy, in badly ventilated attics or basements. And 
there is no system of inspection to enforce decent 
standards. Since the war, of course, the bargaining power 
of the workers has increased immeasurably and has forced 
up the general level of wages. Immediately before the 
war, barmen in London public houses were earning about 
25s. to 35s. a week, excluding board and lodging, for 
about a 60-hour week. With the present shortage of labour 
they can now earn between {3 §s. and £4. Waiting and 
kitchen staffs in the larger hotels have secured consider- 
able increases on their pre-war earnings. Voluntary 
agreements regulating wages and hours have been 
made in certain sections of the trade and cover canteen 
staffs in industrial establishments, British restaurants 
and hostels. 

But the fact that catering workers have been able to 
secure advances in wartime does not remove the necessity 
for regulating the level of wages in the future. The 
Minister of Labour is thinking in terms of a great ex- 
pansion of the catering trades, which he believes may 
employ a million or more workers. It is hoped that the 
development of civil aviation will bring tourists to Britain. 
If a stable level of employment and higher standard of 
social security are aimed at, and holidays with pay become 
general, it may be assumed that the business of pro- 
viding accommodation, food and drink will become 
increasingly important. About 100,000 cooks are now 
being trained in the army and for them, as well as for the 
many catering workers who have been mobilised, it is 
desirable to guarantee a return to secure wages and decent 
conditions. The principle of a national minimum is now 
becoming generally accepted and to have one section 
of industry standing out for unregulated, individual wages 
bargains, which may or may not be consistent with that 
minimum, would undermine all attempts to establish a 
national wages foundation. Collective bargaining is by 
far the best means of determining labour’s terms of em- 
ployment, and if it is not backed by legally enforceable 
contracts, the whole structure will be full of gaps and 
loopholes. It should surely not be necessary in 1943 to 
fight over again the 1909 battle for the establishment of 
a minimum wage principle. 


The Quality of Mercy 


ips amount of misery caused by this war is beyond 
the limits of imagination. Even if people wished to 
xe it clearly, they could not do so. And they do not wish 
to because pity which cannot lead to action is quite 
unbearable. There is, however, this consolation, that the 
only way to end the suffering is to win the war, and 
the effort for victory is thus, without hypocrisy, the most 
genuine effort of compassion and relief. 
Yet from time to time the horror rises to some extreme 
pitch, and no amount of insistence on working for 
victory can really satisfy the pity in men. Two such cases 
are before the British people now. They represent the 
ultimate pitch of barbarity, one passive, one active. In 
um—and in other occupied but less accessible 
Countries—the Germans’ policy of letting all but the 
active adult working population starve has resulted in 
» The death rate among mothers and infants is 
mounting steadily. The children who survive are stunted 
aad maimed. The tuberculosis rate is 60 per cent higher 
in 1940. In scientific terms, children who need 2,725 
Calories a day are getting 886. The danger facing the 


European nations is quite simply that, when relief comes, 
it will come too late for this lost generation. 

The other case is more horrible, so horrible that only 
the most certain evidence has compelled the belief that 
such callous atrocities are possible. The Nazis are making 
good Hitler’s promise to exterminate the Jews. Since July 
last the ghettoes in Poland have been emptied, and Jews 
have been deported from enemy-occupied country to 
the east. The journey of these unhappy men, women and 
children is designed to guarantee that few of them 
survive. They are packed in cattle-trucks so closely that 
the dead have no room to fall to the stinking lime-strewn 
floor. At their destination the slaughter camps await, 
where all—young and old, mothers and children, the sick, 
the infirm—all, in a word, whose strength cannot be 
exploited for the German war effort, are massacred by 
mass methods of destruction. Of the six million Jews of 
Europe, over two millions are gone already. Thousands 
more are being herded across Europe to their death. The 
mind falters before such horrors. It is not enough to win 
the war in six months, in a year, in two years. Can 
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nothing be done now, before the slaughter has wiped out 
the last remaining Jew? 

These are the two cases which confront the conscience 
of the British Government and of the British people. 
What can be done? Winning the war remains the over- 
riding aim, and where there is contradiction between the 
waging of effective warfare and the relief of Hitler’s vic- 
tims, relief must give way. In the war strategy of 1943, 
there are two extremely vulnerable points: shipping and 
supplies. Shipping losses alone can still cripple the great 
offensive of the Western Powers. Food shortages are 
spreading round the world and in many areas for which 
the Allies are already responsible there is danger of famine. 
Yet without sustenance and transport nothing can be done 
on a big scale to help the children or the Jews. The truth 
—the unhappy truth—is that there can be no effort com- 
mensurate with the degree of pity and anger aroused in 
this country. There can be no mass feeding of Europe’s 
starving masses. Millions of Jews cannot be evacuated. 

There comes a point at which a flow of rhetoric 
gives an impression of activity at home and hypocrisy 
abroad. Fortunately, there are some steps which, without 
interfering with the effectiveness of the war effort, can 
be taken. It is on these that public opinion must be 
focused in order to speed governmental action. In the 
case of the children, the existence of neutral Swedish 
shipping, and the readiness of the Swedes to devote this 
shipping to the transportation of vitamins and powdered 
milk to Belgium, meet the shipping difficulty—to some 
extent. These ships are not being diverted from the Allied 
war effort, and the amount of food proposed—it might 
be more nearly described as medicine—2,000 tons a 
month, is negligible. Moreover, the Belgian Government 
would finance the operation. Apparently, it waits only on 
the issue of navicerts. The argument against such action— 
that it is the thin end of the wedge of feeding all Europe 
—is perfectly sound. It has been stated by The Economist. 
But it does not take into account the limiting factor of 
Swedish shipping. No Allied ships can be diverted from 
the war effort. That is axiomatic. Even if the British 
people and the Allied armies reduced their ration, as they 
very well could, the shipping saved would of necessity be 
devoted to the battlefronts. Thus, when all the shipping 
that Sweden—or any other neutral country—can devote 
to relief is under commission, the limit of assistance has 
been reached. 

The problem of removing Europe’s Jews from the 
reach of their assassins is again a transport problem. 
There can be no mass exodus, but the sincerity of the 
British Government’s intentions will be tested by the 
speed, vigour and generosity with which it deals with 
the trickle who can escape. It is good news that after 
negotiations through the Protecting Power with the 
Bulgarian Government, and directly with the Turkish 
and Iraq authorities, the Palestine Government are 
admitting 4,000 Jewish children, accompanied by 500 
adults, from Bulgaria, 270 children and later 500 children, 
from Roumania and Hungary. As transport becomes 
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The German Retreat 


With the capture of Kursk and Byelgorod by the 
Russians, the campaign has entered a new and decisive 
stage. The battle of the Ukraine is now in full swing, 
while the fighting in the Caucasus and around Rostov is 
nearing its finale. The terrain into which the Russian 
armies are now infiltrating has been held by the Germans 
since the end of 1941. It was supposed to have been 
formidably fortified and made impregnable. Yet the speed 
with which Kursk and Byelgorod were taken suggests that 
some grave deterioration has taken place on the German 
side. The approaches to Kursk were only slightly de- 
fended. The reason for this must have been a growing 
shortage of operational reserves, which are needed on too 
many sectors of the front at the same time. From the 
detailed reports of the fighting, it may also be that the 
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available, the immigration quota up to March, 1944, 
which amounts to some 29,000 visas, is to be filled, mainly 
by children. This is something, and the House of Com. 
mons received the assurance that the Government jg py 
limiting its attempts to Palestine only. Over 100,099 
refugees of all nationalities have already been admit 
into Britain, the Middle East and East Africa. Yet clearly 
this is not enough. Planned emigration, thousands at , 
time, is possible only round the Eastern Medit 
where there is a land bridge out of Europe. But what o 
the individual Jews and the small groups who succeg 
in escaping elsewhere? 

One of the proudest achievements of political freedom 
was the right of asylum. It was a commonplace a 
ago that the politically persecuted, if they escaped, had 
the right to shelter and protection. That right has gone, 
even in the free world. Those who escape today haye 
no guarantee of assistance, no certainty of visas, in some 
cases no guarantee even that they will not be returned 
in ignominy to their persecutors. Here the United States 
and Britain share a heavy responsibility. They have no 
been over generous. By insisting on financial guarantees, 
they have rescued the wealthy or the canny, rather 
than the hardworking. By complicating the procedures, 
they have tended to exclude the straightforward citizen 
and received the wire-puller. Now, so late in the day, the 
time has come to say that any Jew, who escapes fo any 
neutral country, will be received in Britain or America, 
Arrangements could be made with the neutral Govern. 
ments for the temporary maintenance of the refugees, 
Lisbon could be made a port of call for ships possibly 
returning with some shipping space from North 
Africa. It is not enough to divert the trouble away 
to the East. The Western world must be prepared 
to restore the right of asylum where necessary at 
its own immediate expense. It might even be possible 
to ask the German Government through the Protecting 
Power or the Vatican to permit a specified number of 
Jews, especially children, to make their way to the Spanish 
frontier and arrange with the Spanish and Portuguese 
authorities for transit, maintenance and their ultimate 
despatch from Lisbon to Britain or America. The number 
must be limited by shipping and supplies, but if only 
fifty, a hundred, two hundred, people were rescued 
in this way, so many human souls would have been 
pm from anguish and so many bodies from torture and 

eath. 

The only thing which would be absolutely inexcusable 
in this terrible dilemma of relief would be to use the 
exigencies of war as an excuse to avoid any kind of assist- 
ance compatible with the waging of a successful war. 
No one denies that the dilemma exists and that the ship- 
ping and food shortages are limiting factors. All the more 
reason then to pursue the policies which are practicable 
with all the vigour and compassion the working of a 
larger scheme would have required. The quantity of 
Britain’s mercy at this time is cruelly constrained. Its 
quality need have no limits. 


THE WEEK 


German armies are more and more handicapped by it 
adequate armament—whereas the Russians have thrown 1 
very massive reserves of arms and munitions, It 
is, of course, possible that Kursk was deliberately 
evacuated and given up by the Germans, and that only the 
garrison was left to fight a rearguard action. If so, then the 
strategical conduct of the campaign shows a picture of uttet 
inconsistency and confusion. If the German Co de- 
cided upon a general withdrawal in order to shorten the 
line, and fall back to a more defensible front, they 

first to have withdrawn in the extreme south, from 
dangerous pocket between Dnepropetrovsk and Rosto. 
Kursk was hardly a place from which a withdrawal 
become strategically desirable. The fighting for Rostov and 
for the Donetz drags on, although the German positio 
there is obviously untenable. In fact, the German retrett 
has so far been carried out according to no coherent pla 
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The pace and the direction of the retreat have been dictated 
by the strength and speed of the Russian thrusts. The 
jnitiative is firmly in Russian hands all along the front, 
and alternating pockets and bulges leave the Germans little 
chance of easy extrication or planned withdrawal. 


* * * 


Three Days and After 


Legends and superstitions play a central part in Nazi 

aganda. From the outset, the myth of racial superiority 
was translated into the barbaric fact of anti-Jewish persecu- 
tion ; and all the earlier victories of German arms were put 
down to German invincibility. Thus, it was not possible 
to explain the disaster at Stalingrad to the German people 
in rational terms. The only way out was to create a new 
jegend. The destroyed 6th Army became in this handling a 
Victorious Army. On the second day of last. week’s mourn- 
ing, the German people were given a graphic account of the 
6th Army’s triumphant progress since 1939; and on the 
third day, there was a great parade of Germany’s mighty 
achievements in industry, science and culture. The ordinary 
German was left with the impression that the whole of rhis 

t German army, Officers and soldiers alike, had fallen 
like the Nibelungs after an incredibly heroic resistance. 
As long as the Nazi regime lasts, this legend will remain, 
like the legend of the “ Langemarck volunteers” of 1914 
and the “unbeaten” army which came back in 1918. All 
this is true to type. But it may be a boomerang. The fact 
that a major military disaster has befallen German arms in 
the east cannot have entirely escaped the notice of the 
German people. There may be other catastrophes to follow 
Stalingrad, and a new legend cannot be made every week. 
The German people know that the Russians are advancing, 
just as they know that labour mobilisation has already been 
carried to the highest possible pitch; the new decrees 
closing down shops, and so on, will have only a slender 
yield. They too are part of a legend, the legend of the 
“people’s community ” which the Nazis have brought into 
being, the community in which, at this crisis, the leisured 
and the idle must be forced to work and fight. But facts 
will tell. The German people have still to hear Hitler in 

nm on what is happening to their eastern armies. They 
have still to know where he is and what he intends to do. 
And, while they wait, there is a note of fatalism and despair 
in the speeches of their other leaders which must be some- 
what frightening. Dr Ley has toured East Prussia. It was 
stated that the people there expressed their inescapable 
determination to fight. Thus, Dr Ley prepared the German 
people for a Russian invasion of the Reich. 


* * * 


Reshuffle in Italy 


“Heads I win, tails you lose.” The Italians are in a 
desperate situation, and any political move made under the 
pressure of such a catastrophe, interpreted in whatever 
direction, makes not the slightest difference to the fate 
of the Duce’s regime. Its days are numbered. The Cabinet 
changes are a last desperate effort to manceuvre for posi- 
tion and probably represent not a coherent policy, but a 
series of expedients. The dismissal of Ciano, Bottai and 
Grandi, all great names in the Party, is chiefly for internal 
consumption. The Duce needs scapegoats and the sugges- 
ton of new beginnings and new men is apparent in the 
wholesale reshuffle in the Cabinet. The recent dismissal of 
the Chief of Staff, General Cavallero, was not sufficient to 
meet a crisis in which military, political and economic con- 
ditions are all deteriorating. The names of the dismissed 
and of the new men suggest a tightening of discipline. 
Moderates like Thaon de Reval are sacked. Tried men who 
have worked unsensationally at their jobs like Host Venturi 
and Riccardi have gone. Although all generalisations may 
be misleading, it seems that Mussolini has dismissed on the 
one hand anyone big enough to be useful as a scapegoat, on 
the other any who might prove timid, disillusioned or 
cynical enough to give up. If it is anything, the new 
Ministry is a Government of National Concentration 
with the Duce adding yet another vital office—the 
Foreign Office—to those of Minister of War, the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Interior and Commander-in-Chief 
Which he already holds. This interpretation fits in with 
the trend inside the Fascist Party in recent months. The 
discipline has been tightened up and all “slackers, 
CyMmics, erumblers and defeatists” have been purged. 
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Just as Hitler in the crisis which has been growing er 
since December, 1941, took over unique controk first 

of the army, then of civilian life, and thus attempted to 

rally the people by a personal identification of the govern- 

ment with his mystic leadership, so probably the Duce, in 

rather a less emotional and teuton way, is attempting the 

same metamorphosis. Even so, with Rosso sent out. to 

Ankara and Ciano to the Vatican, he may still have one ear 

on the ground for whispers of peace. 


* * * 
Towards Unity 


General Giraud’s new ordering of French Africa is at 
least an improvement on Admiral Darlan’s. There is to be 
no more harking back to Pétain’s authority. General Giraud 
is to be “ French Civil and Military Commander-in-Chief,” 
and he will be assisted by an advisory war committee in 
place of the old Imperial Council.-On the economic side, he 
will have the assistance of an economic council representing 
all French African territories (save those controlled by - 
Fighting France). Delegates to this council are to be 
nominated by the Governors. In his relations with the 
Allies, the General will be assisted by a Delegate General. 
The new administration is to work in a more liberal spirit. 
Jewish property will be restored, and—three months after 
the entry of American and British troops into North Africa 
—Jewish children are to be permitted to return to school. 
The release of prisoners will be carried forward, and such 
astonishing anomalies as the continued existence of Laval’s 
Service d Ordre Légionnaire will cease. All this 
obviously represents a step forward in meeting the Allies’ 
wishes—and the needs of the military and political situation. 
It is less obvious whether it will speed up the process of 
fusion between Fighting France and the North African 
authorities. As General de Gaulle pointed out at his press 
conference, the changes were made without consultation, 
even though General Catroux, the Fighting French Com- 
missioner for Syria, was about to arrive in Algiers for joint 
talks. The situation is that two centralised authorities exist 
to control and direct the French Empire and the efforts of 
independent Frenchmen living outside France. Neither 
authority is anything like ideal from the point of view of 
Frenchmen or their Allies. It is not so much that the com- 
mittees are “unrepresentative ” in the sense of not being 
democratically elected; in the circumstances, they could not 
be. The shortcomings lie in the character and temper of the 
two movements. General de Gaulle has weakened his posi- 
tion by excluding a number of his ablest collaborators, 
General Giraud by failing to exclude some of his most com- 
promised. General de Gaulle has allowed a suspicion to grow 
that his movement has strong personalist tendencies, and 
that he himself is not without ultimate political ambition. 
General Giraud has largely admitted his incapacity to deal 
single-handed with the problems of North Africa by his 
repeated assertion that he is no politician and only a simple 
soldier. Given two authorities, neither ideal, there should be 
no question of abolishing either in favour of the other, but 
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of fusing their better elements in a new unity. There is need 
for a centre of administration both in London and North 
Africa. Let there be an exchange of personnel, a process 
of “mixing up” carried down through both adminis- 
trations. No mére “liaison” would be an effective step 


towards fusion, Let the independent Frenchmen in Britain . 


and America be brought, both in Africa and London, into 
positions of trust. This broadening of both branches would 
have a liberalising effect, for it is the authoritarian tendencies 
of both movements that have held many honest men aloof. 


* * x 


Aid from Canada 


The financing of Canadian war supplies to the Allied 
nations has been placed on a new footing by the establish- 
ment of a War Supplies Allocation Board, announced this 
week by Mr J. L. Ilsley, the Finance Minister. ‘The Board, 
which is being endowed with an initial appropriation of 
$1,000 millions, will have a task roughly equivalent to that 
of the United States Lend Lease Administration. It will 
provide for the distribution and finance of Canadian sup- 
plies of war materials—in the widest definition—to the 
United Nations. These materials are to be supplied with- 
out cash or credit. The new arrangement is explained by the 
exhaustion of the $1,000 millions free gift which Canada 
made to the United Kingdom early in 1942. This gift, in its 
turn, followed the virtual exhaustion of Britain’s Canadian 
dollar resources (and of gold and securities convertible into 
Canadian currency) and a period during which British pur- 
chases from Canada were paid for in sterling and accumu- 
lated here in the form of credits, which in January, 1942, 
were converted into a loan free of interest. The new 
arrangements for financing the supply of war materials from 
Canada to this country will only operate when available 
resources of Canadian dollars are not sufficient to meet 
debts. These resources are to be somewhat increased in the 
immediate future in two ways. First, the Canadian Govern- 
ment is to take over the ownership of United Kingdom 
interests in Canadian war plants, which amount to about 
$200 millions and represent direct British Government in- 


vestments in Canadian munitions concerns made since the - 


beginning of the war. Secondly, Canadian Government ex- 

‘penditure in the sterling area is to expand considerably 
as a result of the formation of additional Canadian RAF 
squadrons, which will incorporate most of the Canadian 
personnel now in the RAF and hitherto paid by the British 
Government. The new arrangements ensure that the flow 
of Canadian supplies to this country and to the other 
United Nations will not be hampered by financial considera- 
uions. In so far as they involve no creation of monetary or 
“real” debt, they go as far as generosity can. 


* * a 


War in the Air ? 


A Note on page 208 discusses American views on the 
future of civil aviation. There is uneasiness on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Some Americans allege that by supplying 
aircraft under Lend-Lease they are giving the key to 
Britain ; at least as many Englishmen allege that by handing 
over Empire routes to United States lines they are selling 
their birthright. Few opinions on the subject are so riddled 
with nonsense as those expressed in Mrs. Claire Luce’s 
recent plea for “ sovereignty of the skies.” Fantastically, she 
speaks of the squeezing out of American shipping by the 
“heavily subsidised” lines of other “low labour scale ” 
countries, and voices the fear that the same may happen in 
the air. It is high time that the British and American 
Governments ended this sordid wrangling by stating exactly 
what is happening and making plain their future policy. 
They have to choose between “sovereignty of the skies” 
and “freedom of the air”; and there is no doubt which 
choice will best serve both world peace and the efficiency 
and cheapness of world transport. In this discussion, British 
and American Imperialism look equally ugly. 


* * * 


Service Overseas 


Both Houses of the South African Parliament have 
approved General Smuts’s motion that South African soldiers 
be allowed to form volunteer units for service overseas. In 
the House of Assembly the motion was passed by 75 votes 
to 49, thus giving a majority in the Government’s favour of 

" with 19 when a vote on the war issue as a 
whole was taken two years ago. But if General Smuts’s 
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position has thus been strengthened by his motion, the 
very reverse is true of Mr Curtin in Australia. When he 
decided to amend the Militia Bill to enable Australian 
conscripts to be sent to serve in the Pacific area outside 
Australia itself, he was applauded for having taken 
courageous step which would lift the conduct of the war 
outside party issues. But the Bill which is now before the 
Commonwealth Parliament defines the area to which the 
militia can be sent so narrowly that it excludes parts of 
Java, Borneo and the Solomons and _ the whole of the 
Malaya, the Philippines and New Zealand. Thus Mr 
Curtin has apparently given way to the isolationists in his 
own party, though the inter-State Labour Conference had 
approved his proposal to send the militia outside Aus. 
tralia by 24 votes to 12, and his explanation for the narrow 
definition of the south-west Pacific—that inter alia it had 
to be based on Australia’s available manpower—reads un- 
convincingly, It may be true, as he claimed, that the present 
strategy of holding Japan until Germany is beaten means 
that Australian action must be primarily defensive. But that 
the main body of Australian soldiers is needed in or near 
Australia now should not be allowed to determine future 
military plans, which must inevitably be hampered by the 
knowledge that the use of Australian manpower is still 
limited—even against Japan. Mr Curtin has not lost his 
political position in Australia by his timidity, because the 
Opposition has shown itself equally weak in condemning 
but not opposing the Bill. But he may have lost some 
weight in the counsels of the United Nations, whom he has 
been ready to blame for sending their soldiers overseas 
to fight Germany instead of to the Pacific area to fight 
nee. * « * 


Peace Aims 


It is right tor publicists and experts to point con- 
tinually to the folly of seeking old ways in a new world. 
There was no return to 1914 after 1918; there will be 
no return to 1939 after 194—whenever it is. The world 
will be changed, and the greatest need of all will be 
adjustment. Nevertheless, neither the journalist nor the 
economist should overlook the human facts. The first and 
foremost fact is that practically every ordinary man or 
woman who is in the Services or in the war factories wants, 
above all, to go back home—and by home is meant some- 
thing very like the old familiar home life of 1939, ridded, 
no doubt, of its disadvantages and insecurities, but still the 
old familiar place and way of life. Indeed, whatever war 
and peace aims the various governments may have, this is 
precisely what millions of ordinary men and women afe 
fighting for. The second fact is that certain groups in the 
community are making their way back to 1939, under cover, 
not because they regard the pre-war world as a whole as 
desirable, but because their own position in the pre-war 
world was relatively strong and well entrenched. The trade 
unions, quite openly and above board, have their Restora- 
tion of Pre-war Practices Act; the trade associations are 
getting their trade practices restored in a different way, by 
consultation and private treaty with the appropriate Minister 
or Ministry, by getting on with the job of making certain 
that, even if it is no better, the post-war world will be no 
worse—for them. The implications of these facts are plain 
enough. First, the starting point for every plan must be 
the ordinary life of ordinary people, and their ordinary 
wants and needs—the wants and needs of Tom Snooks and 
his family, as Lord Nathan would say; the mule 
of the expert, who knows nothing and cares less 
about ordinary people, is less tolerable even than 
the rule of the good fellow who is an_ ignoramus. 
Secondly, all post-war planning should be done in the open. 
As Sir George Schuster argued in last week’s debate on 
economic policy, the principle should be Let the People 
Know. Let them know, let them decide. Only in this way 
can it be made sure that the real issues are known, and 
that the solutions are not being worked out behind closed 
doors by vested interests. Let the Government say openly 
what its schedule of priorities in reconstruction is, what It 
proposes to do and why; then the people can tell whether 
these questions have been rightly answered, whether what 
they want to have and to do has been taken into account, 
or whether the harpies have been at work again, closing 
this or that avenue to a homely but abundant life. 


* * + 


The Upper House 


It should not have been left to Lord Beaverbrook 
say what a notable contribution the House of Lords has 
made to the discussion of war problems and policy. Plead- 
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ing for the discussion on the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion to be held in public session, Lord Beaverbrook under- 
jined the national importance of the peers’ debate. The 
present House of Commons, he pointed out, is no longer 

tative ; it has- prolonged its own life by statute ; 
and it has “co-opted nearly 100 Members without con- 
sultation with the electorate.” The House of Lords, on: the 
other hand, he contended, “has to-day a far greater influ- 
ence and power than it has exercised at any time in the 
past years.” This is perfectly true ; as a deliberative 
body, the Upper House has never been more worthy. This 
does not mean, however, as Lord Beaverbrook seemed to 
suggest, that the balance of political power has shifted up- 
stairs. He said that the further continuance of the life of 
the House of Commons was dependent on the assent of 
the House of Lords. Formally, this is true ; but, actually, 
if the Government decided that the life of the Commons 
should be extended further, the House of Lords, itself in- 
spired in matters of party decision by precisely the same 
political pressures which control the Commons, would agree. 
It is as a deliberative body, not as a political force, or as 
the maker of policy, that the House of Lords has come to 
excel ; and it has done this by the admirable way in which 
it has employed its resources. Only those people who know, 
by profession, experience or close study, about the topics 
to be debated, normally take part. The process is vaguely 
similar to that by which only the law lords came to sit in 
judgment when the House of Lords acts as a court of 
justice. The debating ring is kept clear for the peers who 
have something of value to say: and the process has been 
very notably assisted in recent years by the quality of the 
new peers created, very few of them merely as political 
jobs, and very many of them men of high distinction and 
ability, not least in matters of government and the Services. 
All this gives not the slightest excuse, in itself, for the exist- 
ence of a hereditary Upper House. It is because, by and 
large, the hereditary principle is only a sleeping partner in 
the actual proceedings of the House of Lords that these 
excellent results have been achieved. 


e * * 
The Colonial Service 


It was, perhaps, natural that, after the proposed re- 
forms in the recruitment of the Foreign Service had been 
announced, suggestiens that there should be equally far- 
reaching reforms in the Colonial Service should be renewed. 
Lord Trenchard returned to the attack in a debate in the 
House of Lords this week, when he asked whether the 
Government had come to any decision on the question of 
the recruitment of the Colonial Civil Service, the -establish- 
ment of a Colonial Staff College, the creation of a Colonial 
Advisory Board and the grouping of colonies together. The 
Duke of Devonshire, in reply, was not able to state more 
than that all these matters are under active consideration. 
There are certainly colonial matters on which the need 
for a statement of policy is more urgent. To a large extent, 
the right machinery will be forged as new policies are put 
into effect. Thus, the full implementation of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act will demand a more 
technical and specialist Service, and, unlike the Foreign 
Service, the whole Colonial Service must, gradually but 
eventually, wither away as one by one colonies come to 
administer, and finally govern, themselves. But policies can 
nevertheless be held back if the machinery is faulty and 
cumbersome, and there is consequently an obligation on the 
Government to see that the Colonial Service is staffed by 
men with progressive ideas and courage, and that their 
mmiuative and critical outlook are not stifled by higher 
authority. This need for the right staffing, at the Colonial 
Office itself, in the Governments and Secretariats of the 
different colonies and in the administrative and technical 
services, is discussed in detail in Downing Street and the 

lonies, a report submitted to the Fabian Colonial Bureau 
and published by George Allen & Unwin (2s. net). Not all 
will agree that the examination system, abolished altogether 
when the Colonial Service was unified in 1932, is the right 
method of recruitment, as the report urges. It may be more 
democratic than the present system which favours unduly 
young men from Oxford and Cambridge, but modern 
methods of selection, as, for instance, are applied at present 
to the selection of officers for the army, will probably be 
found to have far greater value in determining and finding 
the right sort of person ; it is worth noting that this system 
will be adopted for recruitment to the Foreign Service to a 
Maximum of 25 per cent of the candidates. But the report’s 
main recommendations will be endorsed by all who look for 


new - and vigour in Downing Street and the Colonies 
selves. 
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Reculer pour mieux Sauter? 


After some six months of fierce fighting, the Japanese 
have abandoned Guadalcanal in the Solomons. The spec- 
tacular landing made by United States forces early last 
August—their first exercise in combined operations—has 
succeeded. Japanese Imperial headquarters have admitted 
the total withdrawal of their forces with the exception of a 
few isolated remnants. There has been no large scale Japan- 
ese attempt at reinforcement since the middle of last 
November, and the forces which remained were outnum- 
bered and outmanceuvred. This Guadalcanal victory is the 
complement of the Australian victory in Papua. Both tips 
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of the pincers, with which Japan, in the early summer, 
attempted to encircle Australia, have been bitten off ; the 
threatening arc has been curtailed and an immediate and 
pressing danger removed. Moreover, the campaigns for 
Guadalcanal and Papua have cost the enemy heavy losses 
in all fighting services, and have demonstrated that the 
Greater East Asian power is not invincible. These two cam- 
paigns may prove to have been the turning point in the 
Far Eastern war. But to suggest that the turning point has 
unmistakably been reached would be to read too much into 
the latest successes. ° 


* * * 


Young Workers 


The claims of industry and education are too often 
regarded as opposed. There are those who hold that, how- 
ever desirable it may be to extend the period of compul- 
sory education, the country “cannot afford it,” because the 
withdrawal of a large part of juvenile labour would add 
materially to industrial costs. There are others who hold 
that one of the chief reasons for raising the school-leaving 
age is to keep adolescents as long as possible from entering 
industrial employment. It is the great merit of Nuffield 
College’s Statement on Industry and Education (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. net), that it shows how false this oppo- 
sition is. Since Britain’s standard of living depends on 
the efficiency of British industry, it is industry that will 
continue to employ the vast majority of the new supplies of 
labour that appear year by year. The idea that there is 
something derogatory in manual occupations as against non- 
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manual must be eradicated—possibly the war, which has 
emphasised the importance of skill in the Army and especi- 
ally the RAF, will have helped—but it follows that the 
young worker taking up manual employment must have 
an education equal in status and in quality to the educa- 
tion given to a grammar school boy—the more intelligent 
and adaptable he is, the greater will be his efficiency 
and the lower industrial costs. Nuffield College insists 
that the education of the great majority of industrial re- 
cruits—those leaving school at the statutory age, which it 
urges should be 15 immediately after the war, with a further 
rise to 16 as soon as is practicable—should not be “narrowly 
vocational . . . but should be such as to provide a wide in- 
struction in mathematics and basic science” and also in 
general and social subjects, and should include “ the speak- 
ing and writing of good and exact English.” The same non- 
vocational character should apply to the curriculum of day 
continuation schools, which, the Statement recommends, 
should be rapidly extended to enable young persons, leav- 
ing school at the statutory age, to spend half their time 
between education and employment. Vocational training, 
on the other hand, should take place in industry itself. 
Nor does Nuffield College consider that recruits to in- 
dustry from secondary schools and higher technical schools 
should have specialised; from them again, the main require- 
-ments of industry are “the broadest possible development 
of general intelligence and initiative, together with a sound 
basis of general scientific and mathematical knowledge.” 
It further urges the right of industry “to claim a higher 
proportion of the best men from the Universities than it 
has been getting in the past,” and that technical colleges 
should become the nuclei of People’s Colleges, taking an 
active part in adult education as well as training students for 
vocations, which would give higher technical education the 
cultural quality it now lacks. Most of all these recommen- 
dations are not new. They have been urged by educational 
reformers, official and unofficial, for years. But that they 
should have been restated with such clarity end precision, 
at the very moment when the future of British industry, 
and its need for efficiency and enterprise if it is to com- 
pete in post-war world markets, are being widely discussed, 
gives them greater force. What is now wanted is the long- 
promised Education Bill to make them realities, 


* * x 


Of Usury 


The frequency with which the argument against the 
taking of interest on borrowed money is advanced suggests 
that the true intention of the medieval laws against usuary is 
still not generally appreciated, after eight hundred years of 
discussion and experience. Whatever the origins of the 
law against usury, it developed in its pure form in 
Western Europe during the period of some two hundred and 
fifty years following the middle of the eighth century, 
when the complete success of the Mussulman invasions 
closed the Western Mediterranean to commerce, save 
that of an occasional non-Christian trader on a flying 
visit to one of the few larger centres of population. With 
this fundamental change money, which had been used as 
the active vehicle of trade—and to some extent of local 
industry—became in fact barren, inert and, apparently, dead 
for all time. In these circumstances, its sole function was 
to act as a store of value against misfortune, or the demands 
of quite exceptional developments. It could be used only 
for consumption, not for the production, or transport, of 
goods at a profit. It was consequently a great service to the 
community that those with idle money should be enjoined 
to lend it to those in want, and that the lender should be 
forbidden to take interest, since the debtor was, by defini- 
tion, already in trouble. The law against usury was, in fact, 
a rudimentary attempt to secure a more reasonable distribu- 
tion of current resources. So soon as commerce started 
again, all this was changed. If a man was to use money to 
gain 15 per cent there could be no possible objection to 
his paying five. Indeed, some such payment was necessary 
to ensure a sense of responsibility in the merchant. The 
change was, in fact, quickly realised by leaders of opinion, 
although the general problem remained to plague the public 
and the law courts, even, it would seem, until the present 
day. It was very early recognised that, if the lender shared 
in the risks of the enterprise he was financing, he was en- 
titled to demand interest. Even when interest was still for- 
bidden on a loan used to acquire fixed capital, the owner 
of the money might acquire the capital goods himself and 
hire them for money. Shortly after 1260, Alevde de Brabant 
decided to ignore the death-bed wishes of her husband that 
all usurers should be expelled from his country on the advice 
of no less a theologian than St. Thomas Aquinas, while 
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even earlier experts in canon law were busy whittling dow, 
the absolute prohibition. Had these and subsequent exper; 
been prepared to search, they might have found the key to 
the problem in the Mosaic law. Framed for an agricultyys) 
community, at a similar stage of organisation to that of 
tenth century Western Europe, this had none the less taken 
cognisance of the existence of traders. The law laid down 
that no interest should be taken from fellow Jews, who 
would normally require it for relief, not trading, but tha 
it might be taken from foreign traders. It does not make 
it clear that they were charged interest as traders and no 
as foreigners, but this distinction is implicit in the further 
injunction that loans must be made, free of interest, to , 


gentile in distress, as to a Jew. Thus, the essential difference - 


between a loan for consumption goods and a loan of money 
to be used to breed more money, appears to have been 
realised in the Palestine of the Old Testament. It is a pity 
that it should still be necessary to labour the distinction 
between moneylending and investment in twentieth-centy 
Britain. . 

x x *x 


The Just Price 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s address to members 
of the Bank Officers’ Guild was, in the main, an unex- 
ceptionable definition of the place of religion, of personal 
qualities and personal relations in the life and progress of 
the community. But from this followed a dissertation on 
the vice of usury ; a condemnation of the law of supply 
and demand which apparently should make way again for 
the concept of the “just price” ; an attack on commercial 
advertising “which has taught Goebbels most of his 
secrets”; a condemnation of the project for a world bank 
because “it would make for power without responsibility,” 
there being no world Government ; and finally, a denuncia- 
tion of the demand for greater mobility of labour because 
this “ involves treating labour as an instrument of produc- 
tion” and is therefore immoral. Among this astonishing 
array of criminals none wears a more guileless, innocent 
look. than the law of supply and demand. It is difficult to 
see how its guidance could be disregarded even by the 
price-fixing authority of a wholly communistic regime. The 
pitfalls of the law of the just price can best be illustrated 
by the Archbishop’s own example. As an illustration of his 
argument, he extolled the action of Hfis tailor, who at the 
beginning of the war refused to raise the prices of his suits 
until his pre-war stock of cloth was exhausted. That, 
apparently, was obeying the law of the just price. But does 
the Archbishop realise that by accepting suits at this price 
he was in fact robbing his tailor of part of his capital? 
Let us assume that the tailor’s capital, invested for the most 
part in his stock-in-trade, was sufficient to maintain 500 
bales of cloth, When these were exhausted by the process 
of selling suits at pre-war prices, and the tailor found 
himself obliged to restock in a market in which prices had 
risen by, say, 50 per cent, he would only be able to buy 333 
bales. The transactions which led to this impoverishment of 
the tailor may have appeared most laudable to the Arch- 
bishop, but the price at which they were made was hardly a 
“just” one for the tailor. 


Shorter Note 


Mr Bevin has announced that, in view of the pressure 
of work in his Department and the need for economies in 
the use of staff, he has decided that the unemployment 
statistics should in future only be published at quarterly 
intervals instead of every month. The decision is not ot 
great importance, since the number of unemployed has now 
fallen to such a low level and consists mainly of people 
changing jobs ; but the reason given for it is unconvincing 
and it is in any case a most undesirable precedent. The 
need is always for as much official information as can be 
released without danger as possible, and it is imperative 
that as soon as the war is over, and the process of securing 
full employment has begun, the old custom of publishing 
unemployment statistics monthly should be restored. 

x 


The LCC has accepted the report of its Education Com- 
mittee recommending that there should be no collaboration 
between the Council, as local education authority, and the 
Fleming Committee, which is to report on the best meas 
of associating the public schools with the general educt 
tional system of the country. A motion to refer the repott 
back was defeated by 43 votes to 24. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





United States Steel 
(By a Correspondent) 


NLIKE this country, the United States has still a con- 
siderable reserve of untapped manpower. But in order 
10 translate this reserve into war potential, increased supplies 
of materials are required. Materials means first of all steel. 
Steel production in the United States has risen by leaps 
and bounds. When war broke out in Europe in 1939 the 
country’s output of steel ingots reached 52.80 million net 
tons of 2,000 lb. By 1941, it had risen to 82.93 million tons ; 
in 1942 it advanced to 86.00 millions, and by the end of 
jast year it was already running at an annual rate of 89 
million tons. Yet, since the middle of last year, steel has 
been one of the most critical shortages. This year US 
requirements will be well above those of 1942. As something 
like 90 per cent of US steel is being delivered on priority 
ratings of “ A-1-a” or higher, it is not possible to transfer 
further sizeable quantities from non-munitions to munitions. 
The introduction of the new Controlled Materials Plan will 
only improve the contro] over the flow of steel to the most 
urgent purposes; it will not create sizeable additional 
supplies of steel for the armament industry. An extension 
of steel-producing capacity is required to meet mounting 
demand. 


Increasing Capacity 


The productive capacity of the US steel industry has not 
been stationary. At the end of 1939, it was 81 million net 
tons of ingots. By the end of 1941, it amounted to 88 
million tons. The latest War Production Board estimates 
of capacity at the end of 1942 are as high as 93 million tons. 
The advance in actual steel output between 1939 and 1941 
was greatly eased by the fact that productive capacity far 
exceeded the current rate of production. But since last 
spring increases in output have been directly dependent on 
the provision of new productive facilities. It is true that, 
even last year, production of steel remained well below the 
capacity figure ; but this was mainly due to the fact that 
the alloying of steel, one of the most vital parts of the steel 
production programme, has absorbed an increasing pro- 
portion of steel-making capacity—especially open-hearth 
capacity. The monthly output of alloy steels in the United 
States, which averaged 270,000 tons in 1939, reached 736,000 
tons in January, 1942, and jumped to 1,130,000 tons last 
December. Because tonnage capacity is lost when steel 
furnaces produce alloy steel instead of carbon steel, the 
difference between the output and capacity figures in 1942 
does not mean that there is still a surplus of capacity. 

Nevertheless, the next twelve months will see a further 
considerable increase in the United States steel output. As 
Mr Donald Nelson recently announced, the rise in capacity 
last year was only part of a wider expansion plan, which is 
to be completed by the middle of this year. It provides for 
the following detailed programme : — 


PropuctivE CAPACITY oF U.S. STEEL INDUSTRY 
(Annual Rate in Net Tons) 


January, December, Mid- 

1942 1942 1943* 
Open hearth ......... 77,702,000 78,895,000 84,241,000 
RE 6,721,000 6,721,000 6,721,000 
a a, 3,402,000 4,666,000 6,153,000 
Bo Se ee ae 87,825,000 90,282,000 97,115,000 


* Goal of Present Schedule. 


In order to reach the goal of over 97 million tons by the 
middle of this year, expansion in the next few months will 
ve to be over five times the average rate of expansion in 
1942, As Mr Hiland G. Batcheller, director of the Steel 
ion of WPB and chairman of the recently formed 
ined Steel Committee, pointed out in his New Year 
Message to the US steel industry, “ most of the groundwork 
Was already laid in 1942.” The additional capacity to be 
ht into operation within the first six months of 1943 
‘xceeds the total production of Japan. 


The Flow of Materials 


At this stage the planning of an adequate and regular 
flow of raw materials for the utilisation of the increased 
capacity requires an even greater effort than the completion 
of the extension programme. Here also the goals have been 
set months ago. They provide for the following increases 
in supplies of the various raw materials : — 


Raw MATERIAL SUPPLIES OF U.S. STEEL INDUSTRY 
(Annual Rate in Net Tons) 


January, December, Mid- 

1942 1942 1943* 
2 ae aT 118,583,000 121,391,000 133,949,000 
CR ee cee ts 71,559,000 73,068,000 80,440,000 
Limestone ........... 29,300,000 30,780,000 34,716,000 
a 57,879,000 60,759,000 68,716,000 
Re-circulating Scrap .. 24,602,000 25,047,000 27,192,000 
Purchased Scrap...... 19,866,000 17,575,000 14,386,000 


* Goal of Present Plan. 


The whole of the increased iron ore requirements under 
the new programme are, for the first time, to be exclu- 
sively supplied from domestic sources. The bulk of the 
increase will be provided by the Lake region, which is 
scheduled to produce 112,109,000 tons per annum by the 
middle of next year, against 104,621,000 tons by December 
last. The problem involved in moving this ore was dis- 
cussed in an article in The Economist on January 
23rd (page 104). The shipping problem will be somewhat 
eased by the completion of a transport development 
plan, approved by the WPB last August, which will 
be completed before the beginning of the new shipping 
season. 

The bulk of the additional coke requirements will be 
produced in the steel industry’s own by-product coke ovens, 
of which 17 new ones are to start operation before next 
July. Limestone supplies appear to be offering least diffi- 
culty. An intensive effort is required to increase the blast 
furnace capacity from 64,440,000 tons at the end of last 
year to 70,418,000 tons by next June. Improvements in 
equipment, the rehabilitation of old furnaces and enlarge- 
ments of furnaces at present in operation, will not provide 
more than about one-sixth of this increased capacity. The 
remainder is to be provided by new furnaces, of which a 
substantial number are already nearing completion. The 
fulfilment of the blast-furnace. programme is especially 
significant, since the ratio of pig iron in steel must in future 
be materially increased owing to the shortage of scrap. But 
recirculating scrap supplies will be automatically increased 
as a result of the larger production of finished steel pro- 
ducts. The scheduled increase from this source, however, 
will not be large enough to counterbalance the decline in 
old scrap supplies. 

The foundations for this steel expansion programme were 
laid before Mr Lyttelton’s visit to Washington in December 
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last and before the appointment of the Combined Steel 
Committee, It is the basis of this year’s Allied war pro- 
duction plans. Although it is impossible at this stage to 
judge the precise trend of steel requirements in the more 
distant future, it can be anticipated that next year the 
demand for steel will rise at a far slower rate than this 
year, which, according to present plans, is to be the peak 
year of Allied war production. 


American Notes 


Manpower Manceuvres 


The President’s Order on the 48-hour week appears to 
be a partial answer to current Congressional ferment over 
the manpower position. At present, a number of Com- 
mittees of Congress are investigating manpower. That 
which is receiving most attention is the Senate sub-com- 
mittee inspired by the shortage of agricultural labour. It is 
the spearhead of a group in Congress determined if possible 
to force the Administration to reduce the size of the Armed 
Forces in order to provide more labour for agriculture and 
essential civilian jobs. Ex-President Hoover has predicted 
“an extremely grave shortage of food, metals, and oil,” 
unless 1,000,000 workers are transferred to farms, fac- 
tories, and mines, either from the Army or unessential 
civilian work ; and he is said to have stressed to the Com- 
mittee, on the basis of his experience in the last war, the 
need for immense reserves of food for relief when the 
fighting is over. The growing scarcity of labour, particularly 
in the west, has contributed to the triumph of Lend-Lease, 
for the Isolationists argue now that more Lend-Lease means 
that the Forces will need fewer recruits, thus freeing men 
for civilian war work. So far, however, there are no signs 
that the Army—or the President—is willing to reduce the 
estimate of an army of 7,500,000 by early 1944. Dissatis- 
faction with the Government’s approach to the distribution 
of manpower—both with its substance and the se of execu- 
tive decrees—is also evident in the introduction of Re- 
publican Bills into both Houses of Congress this week, 
providing for general compulsory service for men between 
18 and 65, and women between 18 and 50. “Orderly and 
effective mobilisation of manpower” is the avowed inten- 
tion of the Bills. Their chance of passing is said to be 
remote, but it is difficult not to agree that the steps taken 
so far by the Administration, perhaps for sound political 
reasons, have been piecemeal and partial. The “work or 
fight” Order of the Manpower Commission, which pro- 
vides that men over 38 engaged in a long list of un- 
essential occupations must transfer to war work by April 1st 
or be drafted for the Services, is an undiscriminating tool, 
which will produce many hardships, and cannot guarantee 
an efficient redistribution of labour. To compel hiring in 
war production areas to be done through the US Employ- 
ment Service may end some pirating ; but it does not reach 
the more fundamental problem of bringing war work to 
the pools of unemployed in cities like New York, which used 
to specialise in consumption goods. The Order establish- 
ing a 48-hour minimum working week makes it possible 
to require an increase in working time in areas of labour 
shortage, though overtime will still be paid above 40 hours. 
It will be put into effect in 32 areas at once, to release 
workers from industries operating a low work week for war 
work. Presumably, however, the manpower position will 
have to get worse before any determined effort is made to 
face the inherent difficulties. 


* x * 


Civil Aviation 


The future of commercial aviation is one of the many 
topics of debate in the United States which provides a 
testing-ground for the strength of the forces of nationalism 
and internationalism. Recently there has been a sharp clash 
of ideas between those who want America to realise its 
“ manifest destiny” by domination in the air, and those 
who are eager to bring about a pooling with other nations 
as soon as possible. The agitation to set up a permanent 
Congressional Committee on Civil Aviation is intended to 
forestall the agreement between the United States and 
Britain which the White House is rumoured to be plan- 
ning. Various Congressmen and editorial writers have talked 
of air supremacy as sea power was talked of in Admiral 
Mahan’s day. Representative Nichols said a fortnight ago: 

The country that is ranked first with fa O-carryi 

planes will dominate the post-war world. Se = 
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The allocation of production which provides that in the 
United States almost a third of the planes produced ap 
transport types, and the experience and facilities gaineg 
aS a result of the vast expansion of the US Air Transport 
Command create advantages which it will be hard to resig 
exploiting. For some time past, the aircraft industry has 
been spending substantial sums on advertising to the nation 
the glittering future of American civil aviation. The mog 
recent text of American Airlines reads: “Attain the mog 
powerful position in the air and automatically we become 
the greatest power for peace.” Commercial interests plys 
national prestige make a persuasive combination. The Isola. 
tionists have even found a grievance in the transfer of 
transport planes to Britain for war purposes. They argue 
these planes will be used in commercial rivalry after the 
war. At the other extreme, Mr Wallace has proposed in g 
recent magazine article the creation of a United Nations 
air network, using internationalised airports and _ heavily 
subsidised to provide cheap passenger and freight rates. 
Mr Wallace, too, is struck by the parallel with sea power: 
Freedom of the air means to the world of the future wha 
the freedom of the sea meant to the world of the pag, 
Boldness should be the guiding principle in planning a wor- 
wide airport construction programme. 
The Administration is said to be working on a more modest 
plan for proclaiming the freedom of the air. Under this, the 
idea that national sovereignty exists in the air above each 
country would be scrapped, and there would be some form 
of international control of airways and access to bases. The 
early conclusion of this agreement is devoutly to be hoped 
for. The temptation to stake out American predominance in 
the air is strong, and as Mr Willkie said recently, “ You can 
never get more out of the peace than you can get when 
the war is still going on.” 


If the Shoe Pinches 


The surprise rationing of shoes by Mr. Byrnes, the 
Director of Economic Stabilisation, is proof of a welcome 
advance in rationing technique. Except for Mayor 
LaGuardia’s Puckish hint to avoid unnecessary walking, 
which sent New Yorkers hurrying to the equivalent of 
Petticoat Lane to stock up before the freeze went into 
effect, there seems to have been no forewarning, although 
the supply situation has made it likely for some time that 
restrictions on civilian purchases would be necessary. The 
maximum number of civilian shoes that manufacturers can 
produce this year from their quota of hides is, according 
to an estimate by Business Week, 315 million pairs. A ration 
of three pairs a year per person works out above this 
figure; but there are substantial stocks to fall back on— 
more than 200 million pairs, the result of record production 
during the last 20 months. On average, the ration will pro- 
duce no great hardships, for it only reduces civilian put- 
chases from 3.7 pairs a year to 3, and bedroom slippers 
and infants’ shoes are exempt. What is most interesting, in 
addition to the decision to forgo the advance notice of 
rationing which has done so much to create shortage in 
other commodties, is the imposition of a flat ration which 
takes no account of regional or occupational needs. It is 
unlikely that the barefoot black boy in Georgia will take 
up his ration, whereas in some occupations and regions 
the limitation may produce real difficulties. These refine- 
ments may, of course, come later; and an overall clothing 
ration would make for more flexibility. What is a matter 
for congratulation is the victory of those who have been 
urging for months that rationing should be put into effect 
before severe shortages developed and stocks of the com- 
modity were so depleted as to cause bitterness and alarm 
at the size of the ration. This latest step of the Office of 
Economic Stabilisation carries with it a promise that im 
future shortages will be taken in hand before they become 
serious, and that the guarantee of “fair shares” on ration 
books will mean more than it has in the past. 


Shorter Note 


The deletion by Congress of the appropriation for the 
National Resources Planning Board is a blow to the eX- 
tension of social security and post-war reconstruction. It 
was the social security plan developed by this Board that 
President Roosevelt promised to send to Congress for theif 
consideration. The Board has been opposed by conservatives 
as being too radical. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





No Change in 


URING his visit to Newfoundland last September, Mr. 
D Attlee found the island enjoying its most prosperous 
year since 1932, when the country was forced to appeal to 
Britain for financial aid. The Royal Commission, sent out 
that year, recommended the suspension of Newfoundland’s 
Dominion status, and the appointment of six commissioners, 
who were to run the country through the Governor with- 
out responsibility to anyone but the Secretary of State for 
the Dominions. Despite its retrograde nature, this step was 
welcomed at the time by most of the islanders, who hoped 
and expected that the new government would introduce 
fundamental changes in the country’s economy. By 1939, 
however, Newfoundland’s position was even more serious 
than it had been six years earlier, and the British Govern- 
ment had to make a grant-in-aid of nearly $5 millions— 
about one-third of the total expenditure. 

The chief cause of this depression was the parlous state 
of Newfoundland’s fishing industry. The Royal Commission 
& 1933 had insisted that “the cod-fishing industry had 
been and must continue to be the mainstay of the island,” 
ind the Government acted on that assumption. But, in 
1939, over 30,000 fishermen, roughly half the working popu- 
lation, were dividing less than $5 millions between them- 
slves, compared with $12 millions in 1929, while the com- 
panies in the paper and mining industries were paying 
amost $10 millions in wages to their 10,000 employees. 


The average gross return to a fisherman for his season’s — 


work was under $150, which very often meant that he was 
indebt over the winter or else, with his family, had to go on 
Government relief. As many as 80,000, out of a total popu- 
lation of 300,000, were on relief in 1939. 

The war has brought a sudden change. In the year ended 
June, 1942, for the first time for ten years, Newfoundland 
balanced its budget without the help of a grant-in-aid. 
There was, in fact, a surplus of $7 millions, revenue, at 
$23 millions, being double the 1938-39 figure. Even the 
fishing industry is enjoying a boom, and the decrease in the 
oumber of fishermen, combined with a jump in exports to 
wer $10 millions, has meant that average earnings have 
been higher than at any other time in the last fifteen years. 
Newfoundland still has a public debt of almost $100 mil- 
lions, but the social services are already being extended, 
and compulsory free education for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 was introduced last year. 

Apart from the fishing industry, this sudden change in 
Newfoundland’s fortunes can be attributed almost entirely 
to one factor—the construction of US and British military 
bases on the island. In the case of the United States alone, 
the expenditure is over $32 millions, and more than 20.000 
Newfoundlanders have found employment at the bases. The 
high wages paid by the base contractors, averaging $100 per 
month, has led to a great increase in the purchasing power 
of the population, and this, together with the local pur- 
chases of the firms themselves, has meant a big jump in 
imports. The latest figures (for 1941) are $35} millions—of 
Which Canada supplied 50 per cent, the United States 35 
Pet cent, and Britain 10 per cent—an increase of $7 mil- 
lions on the previous year. This jump in imports is reflected 
i the country’s balance-sheet, for Newfoundland depends 
customs receipts for over two-thirds of its revenue. The 
1942 surplus of $7 millions is, therefore, ultimately due to 

vast expenditure on the military bases. Obviously, the 

Present prosverity is unsoundly based. 

The island’s exports, which for 1941 totalled $26} mil- 

ns, are high for a poor country, working out at $120 per 
compared with $90 in Trtinidad, one of the most 

Prosperous of the West Indian colonies. But almost $25 

ms are accounted for by the vroducts of the two paper 
two mining companies, which control all the chief 

‘urces of production in Newfoundland. These companies 
fe financed bv foreien capital, with the result that, apart 

waves paid. the country receives little return from the 
tation of its resources. The Royal Commission of 


Newfoundland 


(By a Correspondent) 


1932, commenting on this, stated that the terms originally 
offered by the Government to attract foreign investors were 
much too generous. The companies’ exports and imports 
are more or less free from duty ; royalties are negligible ; 
and, consequently, the expenses of Government must be 
met very largely by a system of high tariffs. This in turn 
leads to a rise in the cost of living, which is estimated to 
be at least 30 per cent above that prevailing in Canada, 
and while the employees of the mining and paper firms 
might be able to demand and obtain higher wages, the 
35,000 fishermen and their families had no alternative, before 
the war, but to hope that fish prices would rise and to 
accept Government relief until they did. 


Primitive Technique 


Newfoundlanders themselves are the first to agree that 
there is little hope of the prosperity in the fishing industry 
lasting after the war. Not only will the present inflated 
prices fall, but Spain, Portugal, Britain and other markets 
will almost certainly decline when peacetime competition 
returns. In the past, the Newfoundland fishermen’s primi- 
tive technique has been a serious handicap in the face of the 
rationalised production methods and subsidised export trade 
of countries such as Iceland and Norway. The press 
complains that, in contrast to the modern technique of 
other fishermen, the Newfoundlanders’ methods are “ little 
different from those of our forefathers 450 years ago.” The 
attempts made by the Commission of Government since 
1933 to revive the fishing industry have not been very 
successful. In the first few years, help was mainly given 
through the provision of equipment to specially chosen 
fishermen, and the building of bait depots and cold storage 
plants along the coast. These methods failed, and a Fishery 
Commission was appointed to investigate the industry. Its 
report in 1937 led to no drastic changes in the Government’s 
fishing policy, nor did it lead to any improvement in the 
conditions of the fishermen. Another report in 1938, made 
by Mr J. H. Gorvin, at present one of Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross’s advisers on post-war relief problems, offered limited 
prospects of a revival, but only a small start had been made 
to implement his recommendations when the war broke out. 
About this time, the General Seafoods Company decided 
not to continue with a proposal to set up a centralised fish- 
processing plant on the island, which caused much disap- 
pointment in the fishing industry, especially as the present 
refrigerating companies in Newfoundland have very limited 
resources. But even should the Government thoroughly 
reform the processing and marketing of fishery products, 
it is unlikely that the industry will ever again provide a 
livelihood for 35,000 fishermen and their families. 
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Unfortunately, expansion within the existing paper and 
mining industries cannot be expected. The possibility of a 
third paper mill in the area known as the Gander Valley 
disappeared in 1937 when the Government negotiated an 
agreement with the Bowater-Lloyd interests, which con- 
ceded a long-term right to export unmanufactured wood 
from this region. The vast majority of Newfoundlanders 
protested vigorously, and, as a result of this and other inci- 
dents, a certain hostility has grown up among the people 
against the companies “ exploiting” their resources. On the 
whole, the labour conditions of the permanent employees of 
the four alien firms are good ; but the position of the part- 
time “ loggers” employed by the paper mills is most un- 
satisfactory, and requires revision. Arrangements might be 


made whereby the firms are responsible for the clearing of - 


forest areas, and the settling of the loggers and other seasonal 
workers on the cleared lands. It is only fair to add that the 
profits so far taken out of the country cannot be compared 
with those taken from other colonial areas. 

The undeveloped resources of Newfoundland have been 
listed several times in official and unofficial reports on the 
country’s future economy. The water power of the rivers, 
the coalfields left untouched, the possibilities of a tourist 
industry—these and many other suggestions have been made 
in the last ten years. Each of them requires individual in- 
vestigation, and some would almost certainly offer sufficient 
hope of success to justify Government action. But the most 
likely direction in which immediate progress might be 
made is in the development of Newfoundland’s agriculture. 

After his visit in 1938, Mr Gorvin produced 2n excellent 
report recommending a vigorous land policy run on co- 
operative lines. In 1939, he was. appointed to the post of 
Commissioner in the Newfoundland Government, and there 
seemed every chance that a wide recovery programme would 
be started on the basis of his recommendations. But the war 
intervened, Mr Gorvin resigned about a year later, and the 
various reconstruction plans were postponed. Since then, 
many of ‘the small farmers have drifted to the defence pro- 
jects, or have slackened their food production because fish- 
ing is bringing in adequate returns. The result is shown in 
the statement of the Journal of Commerce that “ 1941 was 
one of the worst years on record for Newfoundland agricul- 
ture.” This decline cannot be a wartime necessity, for some 
of the West Indian colonies have increased local food pro- 
duction considerably since 1939. Nor can there be any 
question of Newfoundland’s agricultural opportunities—live- 
stock, poultry and pig-keeping, dairy produce, sheep rais- 
ing and fruit-growing are all commercial propositions. But 
the Government seems to be content to live for the day, 
and as a consequence is beginning to lose the confidence of 
the people. A local paper, the Evening Telegram, 
summed up the position in these words recently: 

The tendency, becoming more pronounced year after year, 
to take the public less and less into its confidence regarding 
public matters under discussion . . . has given rise to a feeling 
of apathy towards Commission Government. 

A return to some form of democratic government cannot 
alone save the country from another disaster ; there must be 
a more realistic outlook towards the island’s economic posi- 
tion, and an immediate start on a vigorous policy of land 
cultivation. In 1933, the Dominions Office took on the re- 
sponsibility for the Government of Newfoundland, and 
over $20 millions ‘thas been provided by the British Ex- 
chequer in order to provide some sort of security for the 
people of the island. Mr Attlee is doubtless aware that no 
real security exists behind the facade of a budget surplus ; it 
is to be hoped that he will be able to introduce, even in 
wartime, some of the changes which will be necessary if 
Newfoundland is ever again to live as an independent, self- 
supporting country. 
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Eire’s Majority 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


IT is twenty-one years since the ratification of the 

Irish Treaty, which brought the Irish Free State into be; 
The coming of age of Eire has passed without celebration 
and almost without notice. The absence of any publip 
remembrance of the anniversaries of the Treaty and jy 
ratification suggests that the events are not regarded with 
unanimous satisfaction. The fact of the matter is thy 
the Treaty settlement has never been accepted with 
universal enthusiasm. The exclusion of six counties marre 
the arrangement from the beginning. The split over th 
acceptance of the Treaty, and the Civil War which rey 
the country from top to bottom, were an inauspicious open. 
ing of a new chapter in Irish history. Moreover, the period 
since the Treaty has been full of disturbances at home and 
abroad. The Civil War had not finished for many yeay 
when the world agricultural depression struck the principal 
Irish industry. To make things worse, the depression wa 
followed by the Economic War between Great Britain an 
Ireland, which completely dislocated the export trade fy 
several years. The Economic War was settled in 1938, the 
year of Munich. In the following year, Europe burst into 
war, and the last three years have been a period of quite 
abnormal difficulty. The last two decades have scarcely 
been favourable to the success of an experiment in self. 
government. 

Nevertheless, the most disgruntled critic of the Treaty 
could scarcely pronounce the last twenty years to have 
been a failure. The reality of the autonomy conferred by 
the Treaty has been amply demonstrated. The Irish leaders 
at the Imperial Conferences took an active part in deter- 
mining the new constitutional relations between the various 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The Statute 
of Westminster could scarcely have been so comprehensive 
had it not been for the activities of certain Irish Ministers, 
The new Constitution, passed in 1937, was a formal recog- 
nition of the realities which had developed in the course 
of years. The outbreak of war afforded the acid test of 
Irish self-government. The successful maintenance of 
neutrality for over three years has demonstrated to the 
Irish people and the outside world that the status obtained 
by the Treaty and the subsequent constitutional develop- 
ments enabled Ireland freely to decide its own fate in the 
overwhelming issue of peace or war. The sovereignty 0 
Eire has been established beyond question. 

When the question is asked whether the best possible 
use has been made of that sovereignty opinions mus 
necessarily differ. On the credit side, it must be admitted 
that both Irish governments since the Treaty have mail 
tained law and order in spite of considerable opposition 


-and difficulty. The tradition of armed resistance to the 


Government has not been easily extirpated, but the 
challenge of the lawless element has been met with courage 
and decision. The suggestion that religious intolerance 
would be experienced in a self-governing Ireland has 
happily been proved incorrect. On the other hand, the 
course of political development has scarcely been ideally 
satisfactory. The division on the Treaty has tended to 
stereotype the issues between the leading parties on con 
troversies that are now dead. The two leading parties wht 
will contest the coming election date back to the split 
following the Treaty. There has been a lack of recruitment 
of new blood into politics. Irish democracy has proved t 
be sterile in the production of young politicians. Very few 
young people of ability have adopted political careers, 
some of those who have done so have found themselves 
in the wilderness of independence. It must be admi 
however, that this is the fault of the people rather tha 
the politicians. The utmost liberty of expression of opimioa, 
consistent with the interests of a censorship in 

has been maintained, and political discussion has not bee 
muzzled in any way. Irish politics have remained essen 
democratic during a period when democracies have perl 

in many other countries. ; 

[About 250 words have been deleted here by the Irth 
Censor.—EDITOR.]} 

From the economic standpoint, the period of self-govett 
ment has fallen into two parts. During the first ten ye 
emphasis was placed on the export trade of agricultul 
products, while a policy of mild industrial protection 
pursued. The largest concrete achievement of the first 
Government was the electrification of the Shannon, 4 
has rendered the country to a great extent independent 
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of coal during the war. Since 1932, self-sufficiency 


are icaltare and in industry has heen the order of the 


day. The world agricultura) depression and the adoption of 

ection in Great Britain would have necessitated some 
modification of Irish policy even if there had not been a 
change of Government. The accession to power of a party 
which was frankly protectionist, together with the inter- 

jon to the export trade resulting from the economic war, 
caused these modifications to take place at a pace more rapid 
than desirable. The new protective policy has undoubtedly 
given considerable employment in the protected industries. 
But employment in some of the older exporting industries 
has been reduced, and the volume of employment in agri- 
culture has not been maintained. The stream of emigration, 
which is the most wasteful element in Irish economic life, 
has continued throughout the whole period of self-govern- 
ment ; so long as this stream continues to flow the economic 
condition of the country cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
It is probably correct to state that Eire is sounder financially 
than economically. In spite of sound monetary and financial 
conditions, the- population has continued to decline and the 
national income has obstinately refused to expand. 


Canada’s Minerals 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa has issued a 
summary of Canada’s mineral production -during the past 
year. Since 1940, these summaries have been confined to the 
value of production, but as the great majority of mineral 
prices have been stabilised around their latest pre-war 
levels, these data still give a rough guide to the size of the 
output. According to this assumption, Canada’s mineral 
production is still rising, after having increased, almost 
without interruption, in the last eight years of peace, to reach 
a total of $470,179,000 in 1939. In 1942, the value of the 
Dominion’s total mineral output amounted to the record 
figure of $564,200,000. This is only $4,000,000 more than 
in 1941, but it should be remembered that the production of 
gold, normally by far the largest single item in Canada’s 
mineral production, declined last year by some $20 millions, 
owing to the compulsory-closing of a number of gold mines 
to secure labour for base metal production. 

The increased production of strategic metals has, in fact, 
largely offset the decline in gold production, and the total 
value of the metals, including gold, produced in Canada last 
year, at $392,763,000, was only slightly below the total for 
1941. The chief increases took place in nickel, aluminium, 
copper, lead and zinc, but there were also a number of other 
features in Canada’s metal production. In 1942, the 
Dominion produced, for the first time in its history, metallic 
magnesium from domestic dolomite. According to the 
Northern Miner, Canada’s leading mining journal, Canada’s 
magnesium output has now reached a level adequate, not 
only for domestic needs, but also for exports. Moreover, the 
production of steel alloy metals was greatly stimulated last 
year, Canada has always been an important producer of 
cobalt, but, in 1942, there were important new develop- 
ments in its output of manganese, molybdenum, chromium 
and tungsten. Mercury production has now reached 
a considerable size, and Canadian exports are playing an 
important part in filling Allied requirements of this metal, 
which, until the outbreak of war, was a virtual monopoly of 
Italy and Spain. In platinum, the Dominion now accounts 
for close on three-fifths of world production. As Canadian 

tinum is almost entirely recovered from the copper-nickel 
ore of the Sudbury basin in Ontario, the output of this 

Precious metal, which has important uses in war industry, 
18 closely linked up with copper and nickel production. 

rise in production of fuels to $90,306,000, an increase 
$6,000,000 on the year, also deserves attention. This in- 
crease is due to higher production of both coal and crude oil. 

_In 1943, another increase in Canada’s mineral produc- 
ton can safely be expected, although the shortage of miners 
i the base metal industries may require a further cut in 
gold production. In the middle of last year, the Canadian 

ernment initiated a thorough survey of its mineral 
its as a preliminary to intensive development. This 
has recently been concluded. Apart from this 

general production campaign, the International Nickel 
pany of Canada has just announced that its $35 millions 
ment scheme, initiated in 1940, has now reached a 

Stage at which an increase in its nickel producing capacity 
50 million lb. over the 1940 output has become effective. 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 

la, Canada’s leading producer of lead, zinc, mercury 

ind tin, also extended its capacity considerably last year. 
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Gas contributes to our daily lives 


in many ways. Gas helps to win the Battle for 
Fuel by providing half a ton of coke from every 


ton of coal used in the gas works. 


= 


Gas - making 
releases other priceless by-products, from which a 
thousand and one familiar articles are produced— 
from the tar for our roads and the flavourings for 
our foods to explosives. plastics and the homely 


aspirin tablet. 


But for the Gas Industry. the land would never 
bear such bumper crops. Among the most im- 
portant by-products of gas-making are agricultural 
fertilisers, 80,000 tons of which are produced 


every year by the Gas Industry. 


Just now gas and its precious by-products are 
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Russia at War 


The Taste of Victory 


es has followed the advance of the Red Army in a 
spirit of jubilation and triumph. The “holiday in the 
Russian street,” promised by Stalin in his last anniversary 
speech, has now come, after a long sequence of setbacks 
and disappointments. Last summer’s losses have been 
almost completely made good ; and the people are looking 
forward now to the liberation of the Ukraine. The press 
speaks of Kharkov and Kiev as of the next objectives ; and 
the secretary of the Ukrainian party organisation, 
Khrushchev, was one of the main speakers at the first mass 
meetings in Stalingrad after the last shots had been fired 
over the city’s ruins. 

The man in the street probably thinks, not only about the 
military aspects of the offensive, but also about its economic 
consequences. The Red Army has liberated some of Russia’s 
wealthiest agricultural areas, the vast granaries of the Don 
and of the Caucasus. Radio and press explain in detail the 
economic importance of every recaptured town and district ; 
and each of these explanations sounds like a promise of 
immediate relief from -hardship and starvation. Peasant 
families return to the recaptured villages from beyond the 
Caucasus mountains ; and they bring back to their homes 
the cattle which were evacuated last autumn. Soviet and 
party organisations resume their work ; and their first pre- 
occupation is to make preparations for the spring sowing. 
The railways in the recaptured areas are being hurriedly 
repaired and their gauge is being widened by railwaymen 
and technicians from the north. The rebuilding of towns 
and villages will be no easy matter, as the damage has been 
very extensive. But the authorities are resolved to let no 
time slip. The decrees on labour mobilisation enable them 
to conscript whatever labour is available ; and the popula- 
tion is eager to get the repairs and restorations done. This 
may account for some of the achievements claimed by the 
press. It is said, for instance, that some of the regained oil- 
fields have already started to yield oil—although the 
Germans were unable to get any oil out of them during the 
three months of occupation. 


Jubilation and Confidence 


The mood of jubilation is most strikingly reflected in the 
homage paid to the Red Army and in the honours bestowed 
upon its commanders. Almost every communiqué now 
mentions the names of generals and colonels whose troops 
stormed a town or reduced an enemy “hedgehog.” The 
names of the new marshals and generals are being given the 
widest publicity—a completely new feature in Russia. The 
grey colour of anonymity which has hung over Russian life, 
at least since the purges, seems to have been dissipated. A 
new inspiring military legend has come into being. Not a 
day passes without awards and medals being given to brave 
commanders. Ceremonies of investiture again take place 
within the old walls of the Kremlin. The number of divi- 
sions and corps renamed as Guards grows from day to day. 
On the eve of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Red Army, 
all Russian officers have been ordered to sew on 
epaulettes which since 1917 have been forbidden and 
regarded as symbols of Tsarism. 

As the Red Army advances so grows the feeling of self- 
confidence and national pride. 

The Russian people [says Alexei Tolstoy, the former 
emigré who has reconciled himself with the new régime 
and is now one of its chief spokesmen] have not been spoilt 
by good fortune. For a thousand years our history has been 
the story of a stern fight for our mother earth. Sometimes 
life was so hard that the Russian soil itself seemed to have 
gone barren... . 

All through their history the Russian people have shown 
the same marvellous power of resistance which they are 
showing today. It astonished the world only because the 
world knew us so little—though, in truth, our own knowledge 
of ourselves was by no means complete. . . . We must aim 
at being the most efficient people in the world. We have 
everything to make this possible. The war has revealed an 
immense productive capacity in our land. 

The Russian armies have been able to inflict these 
scathing defeats on the Germans before the Allies came to 


their aid by a Second Front in Europe. The Second Frop 
has hardly been mentioned recently in press or radio, The 
harder the Red Army can push the retreating We 

the stronger may grow the confidence in its ability to 
achieve a strategic denouement single-handed. 

This is certainly not the official attitude. In an artick 
summing up the battle of Stalingrad, the party Paper 
Pravda has recently recalled Stalin’s words: “I express the 
conviction that the joint military operations of the 
forces of the USA, Great Britain and the USSR in the nea 
future will bring about a victory over our common enemy,” 
And the paper speaks of the enemy’s forces as bein 
“ broken down but not defeated” and mentions the “ many 
difficulties that still lie ahead.” 


New and Old Ideas 


The war has undoubtedly produced new shades in ideo. 
logy. One may, perhaps, pick out two trends: one that dog 
not depart from the party line as it had crystallised in the 
pre-war period and which is represented by Yaroslavsky 
Shcherbakov and other party spokesmen ; and one that 
might be regarded as the “neo-nationalist” trend, and 
which has been reflected in the whole set of recent military 
reforms. It would be too much to speak of any clear cut 
division, The two trends mingle and merge with each other: 
and the unity of party and army is personified by Stalin 
himself, whose réle as Commander-in-Chief and maker of 
Strategy is stressed. The difference between the two trends 
is rather a matter of emphasis. In the army, the war medals 
of Suvorov and Kutuzov have been ranked above the 
orders of Lenin and of the Red Banner ; in connection with 
reforms in army discipline, the “Army Regulations” of 
Peter the Great have been recalled as the guiding principles 
of the soldier’s conduct. The development of these shades 
in ideology deserves some attention. It may bear upon 
Russia’s attitude towards the problems of post-war oo 
operation with the Allied nations. 

It was against this background of a country which has 
got the first taste of victory and which hails its young 
and “dynamic” generals that Stalin, in his latest 
Order of the Day, called the Red Army to “ rout the Ger- 
man invaders and to expel them from the boundaries of 
our motherland.” Stalin has thus, in fact, re-defined the 
war in terms of a defensive national struggle. This re- 
definition of Russia’s war aims has been further elaborated 
by so authoritative a spokesman as Zaslavsky. The occ 
sion was provided by the Washington Star in which a 
generous-hearted writer presents the USSR with Bulgaria, 
Czechia and an outlet to the Mediterranean through Yugo- 
slavia after the war. In its irresistible gnerosity the news- 
paper hints at Moscow’s influence. extending through Iran 
to the Persian Gulf. Ridiculing the “foolish good inten- 
tions ” of the American paper, Zaslavsky warns over-zealous 
“friends ” against helping German propaganda by attribut- 
ing any such expansionist ambitions to Soviet Russia and 
by sharing out the alleged spheres of influence. He then 
goes on to quote the Washington Star as presenting Russia 
with Bessarabia. 


What kept him [the writer] from presenting the USA with 
a big gift in the form of California or Alaska? There are 
still amazing people to be found who are ready to present 
the Soviet Union with half of its own territory such as the 
Baltic States. These people pretend not to know that the 
Constitution of the USSR has consolidated the ties of these 
republics with all the other republics of our Union. 


What is significant in Zaslavsky’s comment is the omis- 
sion of Eastern Poland, although the reference to the Con- 
stitution could be applied to that country, too. Russia 
claims—by and large—its 1941 frontiers. It claims, according 
to Stalin’s words, no hegemony over the Slavonic peoples. 
This seems to be the Soviet reply to Dr Goebbel’s Bolshevik 
bogy. And it is at the same time a reply to the offet 
made in the Washington Star that Russia “should bring 
peace to the continent ” and also, perhaps, to the sugge* 
tion that “we (Americans) can deal with Russians in 8 
friendly manner even more successfully than we can wl! 
others of our close friends and associates.” The Russia 
do not, so far, seem to have snatched at the bait put oll 
by some American isolationists. 
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Postwar 


HIPPING is Britain’s biggest export industry in peace and 
5 the key to its strength in war. The question of its future 
yanscends the sectional interests of the shipping industry. 
The end of the war will find the British mercantile marine 
in a serious plight ; its size may have shrunk by as much 
js half ; and many of the surviving ships may be worn out 
o obsolete. The reconstruction of the fleet will be an 
ssential and urgent postwar task, and must be given a 
igh degree of priority in the re-equipment of British 
industries. As in the past, its prosperity will be a function 
of its efficiency, but it will be intimately affected by the 
international setting, that is, by the course of world trade 
md by the shipping and shipbuilding policies adopted by 
other seafaring nations. The views of the shipowners on 
these problems, embodied in the Report issued this week 
under the fitting title of “ Freedom and Efficiency” by the 
General Council of British Shipping, representing the 
Chamber of Shipping and the Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Association, merit the closest consideration. 

This country must not be afraid to say to its Allies that a 
strong British mercantile marine is just as necessary to it as 
its Navy, Army and Air Force. Not only must this be said, 
but the country must be prepared to defend it in argument, 
and to require that the Peace Settlement should include effec- 
tive guarantees against a renewal of the race in subsidies which 
marked the pre-war period. 

The Council refrains from defining how large a merchant 
det Britain should aim at after the war. This is not the 
time for preparing a complete blueprint of the size and 
xsmposition of Britain’s postwar shipping tonnage. But it 
nay not be out of place, even now, to redefine the principles 
which might guide postwar policy. It may, for instance, be 
reasonable, on economic and strategic grounds, to accept, 
# a rough yard-stick, that the Empire’s ocean-going ton- 
aage should be roughly equivalent to the capacity required 
for carrying inter-imperial trade and one-half of the trade 
vetween the Empire and other countries. (In practice, this 
does not mean, and should not mean, that all inter-imperial 
wade and half the trade between the Empire and other 
suntries should be reserved for Empire vessels; it may 
very often be more profitable to employ foreign tonnage in 
Empire trade and British tonnage in the trade between 
loreign countries.) This, in fact, was the position before the 
war. A “fact-finding ” inquiry carried out jointly by the 
Chamber of Shipping and the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ 
Association before the war showed that in 1936 the Empire’s 
va-going steam and motor tonnage represented 36.7 per 
cent of the world’s total and carried 40.2 per cent of the 
world’s sea-borne trade. Britain’s tonnage, excluding vessels 
of under 2,000 gross tons, amounted to 15,084,000 gross 
ind the Dominions’ to 1,934,000 gross. In the same year, 
mter-imperial trade and half the trade between the Empire 
aid other countries accounted for 19.4 per cent and 18.7 
per cent respectively of the total value of the world’s sea- 

trade, or, together, for some 37 per cent, almost 

*xactly equivalent to the Empire’s proportion of the world’s 
xa-going shipping tonnage. The size and distribution of 

_trade may be different after the war—they are 
ging continuously even in peacetime—and the 
ons, especially Canada, may wish to own a larger 
tonnage. On the other hand, it may be advisable for Britain 
t0 hold a strategic reserve of shipping tonnage. On the 

Whole, it seems reasonable to conclude, tentatively, that, 

the former proportions of trade are likely to be restored, 

lain’s merchant fleet may have to be raised to about its 
pre-war level. 

9 suggest a minimum tonnage as the aim of post-war 
feconstruction is not to advocate paying subsidies for this 
purpose. The shipowners themselves are opposed to sub- 

€s and, not unnaturally but rightly, against Government 
®sttictions on the employment of ships, that is the creation 
ae In fact, one of the most encouraging features 

the Report is its insistence on the “ fullest application 
€ policy of non-discrimination which underlies the 








Shipping 


Atlantic Charter,” a reflection of the confidence of ship- 
owners in their ability to regain their position after the 
war by enterprise and efficiency. They do, however, call 


for international coilaboration “to ensure satisfactory 
service and to maintain freight markets at a reasonable 
level” ; and they invite the Governments of shipowning 
countries to secure compliance with agreements. The 
prosperity of the mercantile marine, they say, is essential 
to the improvement of the conditions of its personnel. The 
shipowners’ dislike of subsidies and restrictions is only 
exceeded by their dislike of nationalisation, which, they 
hold, would be disastrous in shipping, which is highly 
individualistic and “essentially competitive.” Moreover, 
it is fearful to contemplate a situation where a normal incident 
of commercial competition will become an act of state with 
diplomatic reverberations, 

While the Report stresses the need for “ sufficient financial 
strength to build the best and most competitive ships,” and 
indicates that the resources at the disposal of shipowners 
may not be adequate to restore the merchant fleet to its 
pre-war tonnage, it is admitted that these reserves may 
nevertheless go a long way if shipbuilding costs can be 
kept under control. To this end the industry has already 
established contact with shipbuilders. The shipowners hope 
that a marked rise in prices after the war may be avoided 
by the spreading of orders and that arrangements can be 
made to reduce the violent fluctuations in the demand for 
new tonnage after the initial replacement programme has 
been completed. It is suggested that this policy might 
involve a continuance of some licensing system “ under 
the control of the industry,” an ambiguous and dubious 
suggestion; but no reference is made to orders placed 
with British shipbuilders by various shipowners. 

Shipowners attach considerable importance to the réle 
of air transport after the war, and their report urges 
the Government to give careful thought to the effect of its 
air subsidy policy on shipping. Given large enough financial 
support to aviation, the fast passenger ship “ will neces- 
sarily tend to disappear.” It is tentatively suggested that 
collaboration between air and sea is “ obviously ” preferable 
to competition, and it is understood that a report on this 
subject will be issued shortly by the General Council of 
British Shipping. They approve of competition in their 
own industry, but deprecate it with their outside rivals— 
a human but illogical attitude. 

The post-war shipping problem, however, is not merely 
a British problem ; it is a world problem. There may be a 
deficiency of tonnage immediately after the war, and British 
shipowners recognise the need for the temporary maintenance 
of wartime control. Insofar as this is a deficiency of tramps, 
it could be made good rapid! in the United States. Indeed, 
if mass-production is continued at the present rate for very 
long, after the cessation of hostilities, a shortage might soon 
be followed by an actual glut that might cause a slump in 
prices. The most serious shortage is likely to be in 
other categories, such as passenger ships and in vessels 
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specialising in the transport of meat and fruit; this can 
only be made good gradually. The enormous expansion of 
America’s building capacity does not necessarily mean that 
the centre of gravity in shipbuilding has shifted per- 
manently to the other side of the Atlantic. There will be 
no market for the millions of tons of standardised vessels 
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that are now being produced in order to make good 
ravages of the U-boats ; and, in the absence of discriming. 
tion, there is no reason to believe that British shi 

will be unable to launch the kind of ships that wil] j 
needed at competitive prices or that British shipowners wil 
be unable to hold their own in competition. 


Finance and Banking 


Tax Transfers 


The short loan position this week has been dominated 
by the heavy transfers of tax money which the banks were 
making towards the close of the week. Anticipation of this 
substantial movement of funds kept the banks out of the 
market for bills, and the discount houses, in order to 
finance the Treasury bills they were taking up earlier this 
week, were forced to seek the assistance of the official 
buyer. Current Treasury bill maturities were again {10 
millions in excess of the payments for new bills, but, on 
the other hand, the banks’ TDR payments, amounting to 
£20 millions, were £5,000,000 in excess of the nominal 
maturities. Towards the middle of the week, however, the 
credit position eased appreciably, and with a gradual revival 
of the banks’ purchases of bills from the market no further 
recourse to the special buyer was needed. The special opera- 
tions reported earlier in the week probably bear some 
responsibility for the rise of £5,775,000 in Government 
securities shown in the latest Bank return. Public deposits 
remain substantially unchanged at £8,035,000. The expan- 
sionist effect of the increase in Government securities has 
been neutralised to the extent of £2,694,000 by a further 
expansion in the note circulation, which thus appears to 
have returned to the secular upward trend after the seasonal 
contraction of January. Bankers’ deposits have thus ex- 
panded by £3,078,000, and at £142,590,000 stand at a level 
which, in the present situation, should spell reasonable ease 
in the money market. 


* * * 


Fall in Bank Investments 


The clearing bank aggregate returns for January reveal 
the customary contraction of bank credit following the year- 
end inflation reflected to the full in the previous statements. 
The total of deposits ha: fallen by £52,005,000 to 
£3,576,616,000. The whole of «his decline is, however, ficti- 
tious, as the total of cheques in course of collection and 
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(In £ millions) 























j j | 
Jan. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | ie. 
| i942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 943 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-3 | 140-3 140-3 | 140-3 | 140-9 | 140-9 
Acceptances, etc......... 106-9} 90-7] 90-2) 92-4 | 93-1] 94-3 
Notes in circulation...... 1-5 1-5 1-5 | 16} 1-6} 1°55 
Current, deposit and other j | } 
accountS ...........+. | 3,221 -8 | 3,358 -2 |3,424-3 | 3471-9 | 3628-6 | 3,576 -6 
Total liabilities... . .| 3,470-5 | 3,590 “7 | 3,656 -3 | 3,706 -1 | 3,864-2 | 3,813-3 
(a eee ee | 330-2} 349-1} 350-1] 366-7| 390-4| 378-9 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit ....... | 133-7| 116-8 | 117-5| 120-6/| 186-2] 124-7 
Money at call........... | 117-6 | 126-8| 136-1] 134-6| 142-2] 145-8 
Discounts .............. | 157-0] 276-5) 270-5 | 241-2) 197-5 | 197-4 
Treasury deposit receipts. | 738-5 | 693-0 | 744-0 | 803-5 | 895-5] 935-0 
Investments ............ 1,007 -7 | 1,096 -7 | 1,108 -2 | 1,117-4 | 1,120-2 | 1,112-2 
Loans and Advances..... 811-8 | 774-4 | 773-0| 763-0| 772-8| 758-7 
Investments in affiliated | | 
SS EI: | 23-8] 23:8 23-8 23-8 | 23-9 23-9 
Cover for acceptances,) } 
premises, etc.......... 150-2 | 133-6 133-1 | 135-3 | 135-5 | 136-7 
Total assets....... |3,470-5 | 3,590-7 | 3,656-3 |3,706-1 | 3,864-2 | 3,813-3 











items in transit fell by no less than £61,395,000 over the 
same period. The level of true deposits thus rose by more 
than £9,000,000 over the period covered by the last two 
returns. The main expansionist force was again provided by 
Treasury deposit receipts, which rose by £39,500,000, a 
movement that rather more than neutralised the customary 
post-balance-sheet reduction in cash and appreciable de- 
clines in investments and advances, The fall in investments 
amounts to £8,049,000, and is perhaps the most interesting 
movement revealed by the return. It is the largest decline 
in this item since the outbreak of the war, and, coming at 


this moment, it seems to invite the interpretation that some 
banks have been selling gilt-edged in order to reinvest the 
proceeds during the coming Wings for Victory week, ang 
thus ensure the “success” of that venture. The true «. 
planation may not be so fantastic, but it provides a 
equally significant commentary on the banks’ Participation 
in the coming London week. The fall in investments wy 
probably due to the fact that some banks held Indian 
securities vested under the Treasury order which was com. 
pleted early in January. In the normal course, the proceeds 
of the repayments would have been reinvested immedi 

Such reinvestment is probably being postponed until it ca 
help to swell subscriptions towards the target figure of 
£150 millions. Last month’s fall in advances amounts jp 
£14,074,000, and gains in significance from the fact thy 


normally advances were inclined to rise in the early weeks. 


of the year as a result of facilities granted by the banks 
to meet their customers’ tax payments. The fact that ty 
payments and the exceptionally heavy subscriptions to ta 
reserve certificates have been made without appreciable re. 
course to bank credit is further indication of the in 
creasing liquidity of industry. The banks’ holding of bills 
discounted remained virtually unchanged last month, but 
short loans rose by £3,593,000, reflecting the larger pott- 
folios maintained by the market as a result of the banks 


diffidence in buying bills during the period of heavy tax 
collections. 


Expenditure in Canada 


The new arrangements for financing Canadian supplies 
to the United Kingdom and other ‘United Nations (dealt 
with in a note on page 204) should have a perceptible effect 
on the Exchequer returns and on the contemplated budget 
expenditure for the coming year. Hitherto, the outlay o 
war materials obtained from Canada has figured in full in 
the published totals of British Government expenditure, 
That was true of the period of cash purchases, which 
lasted as long as there were available supplies of gold and 
British held Canadian securities wherewith to acquire Cam- 
dian dollars. It remained true of the subsequent period 
when Canada took sterling for its supplies of war materials 
and allowed that sterling to accumulate here mostly in the 
form of Treasury bills. It was still true of the third phase 
in British-Canadian wartime financial relations, when sup- 
plies were financed by the $1,000 millions free gift which 
was to last until the close of the current financial year. That 
sum has been exhausted some weeks earlier than was antic 
pated, but until the end of March it should be possible 
finance the UK balance of indebtedness to Canada by using 
the $200 millions placed at the disposal of this country by 
the Canadian Government on taking over the ownership 
of British Government investments in Canadian war plants 
Thereafter, however, all supplies provided by Canada undet 
the new Mutual Aid agreement will be kept outside th 
Exchequer returns in the same way as Lend-Lease supplies 
from the United States. It should be noted that the new 
agreement will only operate from the point at whid 
Britain’s immediately available resources of Canadial 
dollars are insufficient to meet its current debts to th 
Dominion. Those resources will be appreciably swollen 
the decision of the Canadian Government to meet the 
expenditure on its rapidly expanding air force in the stt 
ling area. The net effect of this particular decision on i 
Exchequer returns should be comparatively small. The Uk 
expenditure figure already included the cost of the 
personnel in the RAF which is now being shouldered by 
Canadian Government, but on the other hand the Brit 
expenditure in Canada met out of the dollars thus ma 
available will also figure in the returns. 
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Investment 


(oming Railway Payments 


Stock markets have been running true to form since 
the opening of the new month, and the indices for both 
ities and fixed interest securities already show minor 
alls from the January peaks. In the case of the latter, the 
decline began before the end of last month, but, even so, 
the fall to date is less than 0.22 per cent. Much more im- 
t, from the market’s own point of view, is the fact 
that activity has fallen back, virtually to the December level. 
Almost the only section to show any resilience, in either 
jes Or turnover, is that of railway stocks, where there 
have been fresh minor adjustments to the impending divi- 
dend announcements, of which the first appeared this week 
wo late for inclusion. Home railway stocks have benefited 
more than any other section from the process of levelling 
down yields which has been a feature of recent months. 
This is, perhaps, natural, but the excitement concerning the 
actual dividends and earnings is difficult to excuse. What- 
ever the actual results may be, it is probable that they can 
ave little reference to peacetime conditions, and it is clear 
that very little allowance ought to be made for existing 
msults in any post-war settlement of stockholders’ rights 
which may occur. It is plain that existing transport arrange- 
ments have little or no reference to the most economic form 
of carriage in normal times. Shortages of petrol and rubber 
ad of labour for the maintenance of roads; the complete 
ban On new construction; the devotion of the motor 
industry to Service orders ; and a number of other factors 
iltend to make the existing distribution of traffic between 
the railways and other forms of transport different from the 
deal. Further, although the maintenance of full employ- 
ment would be a bull point for railways, as for all forms of 
tivity, there is no guarantee that the proportion between 
different types of traffic coming forward after the war will, 
fr any extended period, be similar to that now existing. 
There is a very strong and growing tendency to speak, not 
of the railway problem, but of the transport problem of 
post-war years. If this means that there is to be a central 
plan to make the best use of all possible transport resources, 
that is a very desirable objective, however difficult to attain. 
But if, as seems to be suggested, the plan is to make the best 
we of existing transport resources, that is to say, to stabilise 
the status quo, the country will be saddled with a system 
which will, in all probability, be neither cheap nor well 
wapted to modern requirements. While wishing to reach a 
ist assessment of the rights of railway stockholders, those 
mauthority ought to take cognisance of the fact that the 
apital structure was built up on the assumption that the 
lines possessed a perpetual monopoly, which does not, in 
fact, exist. It ought not to be restored merely to benefit the 
sockholder or the existing railway servants. 


No, Canadian Pacific Dividend 


There will be considerable disappointment among 
investors, who had bid up the value of Canadian Pacific 
common to 17% last year, at the news that oncé again there 
is to be no dividend on this class of capital. The absentee 
capitalist is always liable to feel that it is easy for the board 
of a company to be ultra-conservative when it is at his 
expense, but there is no reason to see an element of such 
calculation in the decision of the directors not to make any 
distribution out of the very ample profits now assumed to 
be available. Actually, nothing beyond the net earnings of 
the railways has so far been disclosed, and it is not im- 
probable that net receipts from steamships and hotels, two 
of the main ancillary businesses, will have declined. How- 
ever this may be, there is no excuse for the optimism 
recently felt by certain investors, who have based their 
hopes solely on the railway figures. At last year’s annual 
meeting, Mr D. C. Coleman gave a number of reasons why 
the common dividend had been passed. He said that the 
increased profits were derived almost entirely from wartime 
traffic which had no relevance to the conditions of peace ; 
that provision had to be made for maturities which were 
very heavy over a period of years; and that there was no 
means of knowing how far competition from road and water 
transport would affect net earnings after the war. The 
implication was plainly that war profit was in part a wind- 
fall; that the company would have many uses for such 
additional resources, and that they intended to retain them. 
Mr Coleman argued that this policy was, ultimately, more 
beneficial to holders of the equity than to pay them divi- 
dends. That is a question of fact, based largely on the future 
decisions of a board of unknown composition. The con- 
servation of resources is only berieficial to equity holders if 
there is a reasonable assurarice that such a policy will, in the 
not too distant future, ensure them a steady return on their 
investment, If that time is not likely to come, it would be 
fairer to state frankly that the profits are being retained 
for the benefit of the preference capital, whose dividend 
might otherwise be placed in jeopardy. 


x 


Actually, in their statement announcing the passing of 
the dividend, the board are rather more explicit this year 
than last. They point out that, although during the past 
three years the funded debt of the company has been sub- 
stantially reduced, fixed charges are still high. And they 
give as an indication of policy the ruling that no common 
dividends shall be paid until these charges are brought to 
something like their former level. The last common stock 
dividend was paid out of the profits of 1931. Fixed charges 





for that year were $22 millions odd, against some 


















1942, the issued Ordinary 


capital was increased by 
£1,250 to £772,400. 


At market prices on December 31st, 1942 


a compared with their book cost of £1,962,974. 
. 


at the standard rate of 10s. Od. 


At the end of 1942, 
Over book cost. 


interest bearing securities. 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED. 


Summary of the Directors’ Report for year ended 3i/st December, 1942, and of the accompanying Statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT : 
E The gross. revenue amounted to £110,861. After charging Debenture Interest, Directors’ Fees, Management and General 
ie noe amounting to £30,897, the net profit is £79,964, Adding £75,945 brought forward, the total available for appropriation is 
55,909 and a dividend of 6) per cent. is recommended which will absorb £65,897 and leave £90,012 to be carried forward. 
A belated application from a Debenture holder to convert into fully-paid Ordinary shares was granted. Accordingly, in January, 


£625 to £1,013,800 and the amount of outstanding 


a : ee , (or where no market price existed at valuations by the Directors at that date 
mounting to £305,011), the Share and Debenture Holdings and British Government Securities had an aggregate value of £2,140,884, 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT : 


llow The net prefit of £79,964 compares with £70,514 for 1941; the increase of £9,450 is due to the effects of income tax. The 
eeazance for Dominion Relief amounts to 3s. 9d. in the pound, so that the net income tax to be deducted on the 64 per cent. 
vidend now recommended will be at the rate of 6s. 3d., and the dividend is, therefore, equivalent to about 8.9 per cent. less tax 


the value of our investments showed an indicated appreciation of £177,910 
‘ Over 98 per cent. of the investments, including British Government Securities, taken at the valuations at December 31st 
Set, are situated in United Kingdom, South Africa, and other parts of the British Commonwealth. 
ritish Government Securities, about 93 per cent. of the investments are in Ordinary stocks and shares and the balance in fixed 


Debentures decreased by 


Similarly measured, but excluding 
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Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the office of the Company, Princes House, 
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$19,160,000 for 1930. In 1933, they were already $24,229,000 
and in 1940 appear to have reached a peak of $25,380,715. 
They fell by over a million dollars in 1941 and last year’s 
figure is not yet available. There is a substantial gulf to be 
spanned, but it is to be noted that the gap between the 
1930 and 1941 figures of $5,380,000 odd is only a little more 
than 14 per cent on the common stock. This seems to 
indicate that, with net earnings at current levels, dividends 
are likely to be modest, even when resumed. ‘The common 
stock holders have now been without any payment for 
eleven years. The $25 shares touched 17] last year, the 
highest since the temporary peak of 18 in 1937. Prior to the 
announcement, they had relapsed to 15} and they are now 
at 144, which is still more than three times the lowest level 
of 1940. Considerable optimism about the post-war indus- 
trial activity of Canada seems to be justified. It is more 
doubtful whether this will mean prosperity for Canada’s 
railways, and still less certain that the equity stock holder 
will reap much benefit. 


* * * 
Richard Thomas Developments 


The news that the consortium, headed by the Bank of 
_England, which holds the prior lien debentures of Richard 
Thomas, has consented to a reduction in the rate of interest 
from 43 to 4 per cent is satisfactory to the equity holders so 
far as it goes, The saving, added to that resulting from the 
further repayments, at the rate of some £270,000 per annum, 
amounts to something of the order of 4 per cent on the 
ordinary capital. What the market would like to see is, 
however, the total disappearance of the remaining £3,355,000 
of prior lien debentures and with it the present system of 
control. Rightly or wrongly, it has always been assumed that 
the banking consortium has run the company in the interests 
of the tinplate industry rather than in those of the share- 
holders, and it is only natural that this should be resented 
by the proprietors, even now that they are receiving a 
modest return on their capital. Incidentally, the disappear- 
ance of the prior charge would bring with it the automatic 
reduction in the rate on the £6,800,000 mortgage debentures 
from 4} to 4 per cent. As the amount of this is twice that 
of the prior lien stock, the relief would be proportionately 
greater. At the end of March last, the parent company had 
net liquid assets of some £3,500,000 and the group of 
£5,000,000 odd. It may be recalled that the company lost its 
independence because the finance raised was not sufficient 
to complete the programme. There is no clear indication 
as yet that the accumulation of reserves has been sufficient 
to render the group fully independent of the money then 
put into it, but a more rapid repayment of the prior lien 
stock would seem possible. Richard Thomas is likely to 
prove a test case as to the intentions of those in authority 
towards the independence of British industry. It is possible 
to make out a very strong case in favour of the original 
policy. If Britain is to achieve a higher standard of living 
after the destruction caused by the war, it can only be by an 
energy and adaptability, of both capital and labour, on a 
scale far above pre-war levels. Whatever the faults of the 
scheme, Richard Thomas set out to equip one section of 
industry with the most modern plant available. Instead of 
rewarding that energy and initiative, the country has 
penalised it, at least to the extent of placing the group under 

official tutelage. 

* * 


Gas Dividends Resumed 


The experience of suburban and most provincial gas 
companies, outlined in an article in The Economist of last 
week, had prepared shareholders in the London companies 
for some improvement in their lot. Thus, there was no 
surprise when the Gas Light and Coke and South Metro- 
politan companies announced, in addition to full preference 
payments for the whole of last year, a resumption of divi- 
dends at the rate of I per cent on the ordinary capital of 
both concerns. In the case of the former, this decision entails 
resumption on the 3} per cent maximum stock with a pay- 
ment of 13 per cent. Compared with this, it might be thought 
disappointing that the Commercial Gas Company should 
be unable to resume payment on any class of share capital. 
Conditions in eastern London, where its main business lies, 
are, however, evidently less favourable than those prevailing 
elsewhere. Both Gas Light and Coke and South Metro- 
politan had postponed consideration of preference dividends 
until the end of the year, a clear indication that the possi- 
bility of payment depended largely on the activities of the 
Luftwaffe. In practice, these have proved less damaging 
than might have been expected, and it is the general diffi- 


culty of obtaining supplies of suitable coal and labour 
coupled with the inadequate margin between costs and 
selling prices, which is the main cause of continuing 
depression in the London section of the industry, Loy, 
spring, the chairman of the former of these concerns wen, 
so far as to say that, even after the increases r 
granted, the gas companies were subsidising the cost of 
living. Apparently, however, the absence of heavy bomb. 
ing, the grant of some relief in prices, and the return 
population, have had some effect, although in the absence 
of accounts it is impossible to say how much. The lates 
previous payment of Gas Light was 2} per cent for 1940, 
comparing with 5.6 per cent pre-war, while for South 
Metropolitan the corresponding figures are 2 and 5} pe 
cent, respectively. The price of £1 stock units of she forme; 
was virtually unchanged on the news at 17s. 6d., while the 
quotation for the latter moved only fractionally to 76}. 


Company Notes 

Woolworth Accounts 

The setback to trading profits of F. W. Woolworth jp 
1942 from £6,872,720 to £6,093,640 is greater than tha 
suggested by the decline in the net figure discussed in a 
note on the preliminary statement in The Economis; of 
January 30, 1943. The relatively small drop in published ne: 
profits is due to a reduction in war damage contribution 
from £105,988 to £28,383. The balance sheet shows 
no great change in the financial position. There is a fal! 
in cash holdings of some £2,000,000 to £4,862,981 and in 
Government securities of rather more than this amount to 
£1,408,863 which have financed the acquisition of £4,000,000 
of tax reserve certificates. Creditors, including tax, are more 
than £600,000 lower at £5,579,169, but there is a small rise 
in debtors. The decline from £4,910,589 to £4,797,191 in 
stocks, of which a greater proportion than in the previous 
year is subject to purchase tax, certainly understates the 
reduction in volume. Net liquid assets are very slightly 
higher at £9,831,063 against £9,517,963. The chairman, Mr 
W. L. Stephenson, points out that the fall in profits is due, 
both to the reduction in supplies and to the reduction in 
selling space—for which presumably enemy action is re- 
sponsible. There is no doubt that the labour shortage is 
also acute. Mr Stephenson states that a number of branches 
are entirely managed by women and that only 15 per cent 
of the pre-war female staff remains with the company. In 
the circumstances, the decline in profits appears to be in- 
evitable. It is a matter for congratulation that the manage- 
ment has met the position with a determination to continue 
to build up liquid resources. The reduction of equity pay- 
ments has been by no means drastic end the concem 
remains in a position to undertake the necessary work of 
reconstruction when the war is over. The §s. ordinary stock 
at 57s. Od, ex dividend yields £4 6s. 6d. per cent. 

* * 


* 


English Electric Profits 


The rise in net profits of English Electric in 1942 from 
£362,604 to £407,560, struck after tax and depreciation, re- 
flects the acquisition of D. Napier. The directors state that 
the net figure includes the 7} per cent dividend receivable 
from D. Napier in respect of 1942 ; that is to say, at least, 
£16,380 net. The new English Electric ordinary capital, 
which is now increased from £1,922,513 to £2,317,182, was 
offered in exchange for the D. Napier ordinary capital under 
the terms of the arrangement -of November 3oth last, but 
ranked for dividend as from January 1, 1942. The directon 
announce the distribution of 10 per cent on the increase 
ordinary capital of English Electric, requiring £231,710 
gross against £192,251. This means, as anticipated, a retum 
to Napier shareholders who accepted the offer of 8 agains 
the 7} per cent previously received. After meeting the pre 
ference dividend, equity earnings are up from £288,774 © 
£333,730, representing 18.8 per cent on the increased 
against 20.0 per cent on the old capital. There is no inform 
tion in the preliminary statement about the allocation of th 
surplus, but it is clear that the concern would be able 1 
repeat the £100,000 transfer to free reserves allocated in tk 
three previous years without depleting the carry fo 
Last year, the acquisition of the D. Napier interests had, o 
course, no influence on the earning capacity of E 
Electric. In the current period, D. Napier output should & 
substantially increased, but it is far from clear how 
earnings of that company, or of English Electric, permissible 
under EPT legislation will be affected. The {£1 ordinal 
stock of English Electric, at 47s. 6d. ex dividend, yield 
£4 4s. 2d. per cent. 
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Thomas Tilling Record Profits 


In the year to December 31, 1942, Thomas Tilling, 
the important road transport holding concern, earned re- 

profits, struck after war damage, depreciation and tax, 
of £557,208 against £546,464. Equity earnings amount to 
{518,892 against ‘£507,996, representing 15.2 against 14.7 

cent, so that it is possible to place £100,000 to general 
reserve, and to raise the carry forward from £167,305 to 
£174,197 after repeating the customary Io per cent payment 
on ordinary capital. The disclosed profits for the year in- 
dude no payment from the newly formed subsidiary, Tilling 
Motor Services—one of the two successor companies under 
the recent reconstruction to the former subsidiary, Tilling 
md British Automobile Traction. Thomas Tilling has, 
however, received a final dividend from Tilling and BAT in 
respect of 1941, and a payment in lieu of the 1942 interim. 
The reconstruction is reflected in the balance-sheet by the 
disappearance of holdings in associated concerns of 
{2,114,777, and their replacement by a holding in Tilling 
Motor Services of £1,998,414 at par. In order to list this 
holding at par, it has been necessary to transfer an un- 
specified sum, apparently £26,543, from general reserve. 
There is a decline in net loans from subsidiaries from 
[696,110 to £619,041, and a rise in the total of reserve and 
surplus from £1,767,896 to £1,848,246. Otherwise, the 
palance-sheet shows little change. The chairman, Sir J. 
Frederick Heaton, points out that the structure of the group 
would preclude a consolidated statement from being as in- 
formative as it would be in the majority of cases. It remains 
true, however, that such a balance-sheet would still provide 
stockholders with more information than they receive from 
the existing accounts. The directors are optimistic regard- 
ing the benefits of the reconstruction, and it is possible that, 
with the greater operating efficiency which can now be 
secured, there may be a further advance in profits. The 
chairman again draws attention to the extent to which 
vehicles have been successfully adapted to the use of pro- 
ducer gas. Even under present conditions, all-in costs do 
not greatly exceed those of running on diesel oil, and there is 
no difficulty in maintaining previous timetables. Sir 
Frederick pointed out that the profitability of producer gas 
after the war depends on the relative prices of coal and 
liquid fuel. The development of the use of producer gas 
oflers an important potential market for home produced 
coal, if it can be marketed at a competitive price. The £1 
ordinary stock, at 54s. 3d., yields £3 14s. $d. per cent. 


* * * 


Linen Thread Progress 


Profits of Linen Thread for the year to September 30th 
tose by nearly £6,000 to £254,366. Depreciation received 
£5,276, against £5,526, and war damage required the 
negligible sum of £176, against some £2,000, so that the 
decline in equity earnings is due solely to the provision 
of £18,494, against nil, for reserve against war losses. The 
total of this fund is now raised to £200,000 and is stated 
vy the directors fully to cover investments in subsidiaries 
now in enemy occupied territory. The decline in equity 
samnings from £120,001 to £109,420, representing 7.3 against 
3§ per cent, is not so sharp as to endanger the cover for 
the 6 per cent dividend, distributed throughout the last 
decade, and the surplus raises the carry forward from 
{210,256 to £220,676. The cause of the rise in profits is 
not immediately clear. As the concern’s main business is 
that of a holding and finance company, the balance-sheet 
throws little light on trading conditions. A switch of some 

5,000 from net advances into holdings in subsidiaries 
suggests that a permanent expansion is envisaged. Stocks 

the parent show a modest recovery from £70,966 to 
£95,184, which may reflect better home production and 
some relief from supply difficulties. The stock position is, 

er, still very low. Net liquid assets show a very 
Moderate rise to £1,548,000, debtors, investments and 
cteditors all being appreciably lower. There is also a transfer 
£590,000 from cash to tax reserve certificates, a feature 
appears in balance-sheets with increasing frequency. 
€ is a substantial official demand for the products of 
group on both sides of the Atlantic, so that a fair turn- 
ower seems assured. A regular demand also exists for any 
tormal production permitted by lack of supplies of material 
ind labour. The £1 ordinary stock, at 28s. 9d. ex dividend, 
£4 3s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Steady Investment Trust Earnings 


The first batch of investment trust results for 1942 
no startling change from the profits earned in the 
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previous year. There are individual fluctuations, but the 
average result shows that income has been steadily main- 
tained and that expenses are not in general higher. The 
results of seven leading trusts are analysed in the following 
table. Of these, four showed an increase in total disclosed 
profits, the most substantial improvement being realised 
by Scottish American Investment Trust. Of the three 
trusts which show a decline in income there is no case 
where the setback exceeds £3,000, and in one case, that 
of Debenture Corporation, the reduction in tax liability 
is sufficient to offset the fall in profits. Thus, equity earn- 
ings are actually higher at 11.7 against 11.1 per cent. In 
each case, equity dividends are the same as those paid in 
the previous year, although no restoration is contemplated 
by the two trusts, Great Northern Investment Trust and 
London Stockholders, which reduced their payments in 















































| 
Earned for February 10, 
Total Equity Depre- 1943 
Trust and Date Dis-_ | Diwvi- | “44" 
of Accounts closed dend : 
ae Invest-| Price 
Profits Asnount Rate ments | £100 | Yield 
Stock 
Debenture Corporation £ £ | % % % lex Div.| £ s. d. 
(Dec. 31) :— | 
Mx. sx kiehigth wee 233,055 | 71,496 | 11-9 10 ND \ 
MEG de ecanas pee ou 218,915 | 56,551 | 11-1 10 ND 192 |5 311 
cu cuaeneoee 216,807 | 59,929 | 11-7 10 ND |) 
Great Northern Invest- | 
ment Trust (Nov. 30) : } | | 
RIS << scx sesace.4-aeniagia 166,039 | 30,840 | 8:8 | 6 20°5 | | 
SE sso ca anaes 159,523 | 21,335 69 5 5°*5 | >92t 15 8 1 
oo soap enters 164,728 | 24,228 7:8) 5 | + |J 
| j | 
London Stockholders | 
(Dec. 31) :— | 
| ES Serpe 36,210 7,442 3°3 2 23°5 |) | 
I Ge 9,337 | 4:4 24 | 17-0 r Not !Quoted 
epee tr 7,844 | 3°3 24} 12-0 {J 
Omnium Investment . } | | 
(Dec. 31) :— 
eee 120,089 | 21,987 3°5 34 ND \ 
‘oe wseoee | 219,154 | 21,802 3°5 34 ND 554 661 
1942 .. ..++ |119,676 | 22,544 3°6 34 ND |J 
River Plate & General | 
(Dec. 31) :— | } 
BR aainie cateon pidge os 59,823 | 29,850 | 11-5 10 ND 
: aA 58,556 | 29,405 | 11-4 10 ND 1893 |} 5 5 6 
ST aan ee 58,857 | 26,684 |§12°4 10 ND 
Scottish American 
Investment (Dec.31) Ps 
es ve eakacedee 299,240 | 47,312 | 11-4 7 13°4 
Sata eee 287,207 | 36,966 | 10-3 7 6-0 *29/-14 16 6 
EG RR ee 295,335 | 39,368 | 10-9 7 t J 
Second Scottish Eastern 
(Nov. 30) :— 
BOND: cc cccccsecsen f CRO) cent 7*3 5 ND 
CE Sai . | 78,125 | 12,260 7:8 5 ND |}$81$ [6 2 9 
a wab-etotn 77,299 9,622 6-1 5 ND }|J 
+ After tax on dividends, except for London Stockholders, Omnium and River 
Plate in 1940 and 1941. 
N.D.—Not disclosed. { Undisclosed appreciation § Adjusted for income tax 


ia carry forward. * £1 stock 


———————— 


1941. The stability of earnings is accompanied by an 
apparent improvement in the market value of investments. 
The three trusts which provide an estimated valuation of 
investments all show a substantial further improvement 
last year, and in two of the three cases, Great Northern 
and Scottish American, there is a change from depreciation 
to appreciation in terms of balance-sheet valuation. In the 
circumstances, it is highly unfortunate that the remaining 
trusts still withhold this vital information from  stock- 
holders. In only one case, that of Omnium, whose directors 
state that depreciation exceeds the total of reserve and 
carry forward at £82,053, is a serious disparity probable. 
One further illuminating symptom is provided by this 
group of accounts. In at least two cases there is a switch 
to majority holdings of equity shares. There is no evidence 
to show whether investment trusts in general are shifting 
the balance of their holdings in favour of equities. But 
such a policy would be consistent with the struggle of 
managements to maintain monetary income in the face 
of higher taxation, and real income in the event of any 
future measure of inflation. 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal Supplies 


During the six four-weekly periods to January 23rd for 
which figures are available, the production of coal was only 
once above the level of the corresponding period in a 
previous year. The returns for the four weeks ende 
January 23rd again compare unfavourably with the —_ 
for the preceding year ; the average weekly output of sale- 
able coal was 3,813,400 tons, against 3,824,800 tons in 
1942. Only three districts—South Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire and Somersgt—qualified for the bonus, compared with 
twelve in the four weeks ended December 26th. Even the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, in its purely factual monthly 
statement, describes the January results as disappointing, 
especially as output a year ago was hampered by unfavour- 
able weather. The lag in output has been attributed to 
the poor start made in many districts after the Christmas 
holidays, and to a seasonal increase in absenteeism caused 
by sickness. In spite of the unsatisfactory response to the 
call for higher output during the past six months, there 
has been no serious shortage of coal so far this winter. In 
fact, it is understood that stocks are no smaller than a year 
ago. If, as was forecast last summer, the volume of in- 
dustrial consumption has increased, the explanation must be 
sought, at least in part, in a reduction in non-industrial 
consumption. The “save fuel” campaign, in other words, 
has not been ineffective. In January, for example, the con- 
sumption of coal for the manufacture of gas and electricity 
was actually slightly below the previous year’s figures, 
despite the reported expansion in industrial demand. The 
mild weather in January has no doubt gased the position— 
indeed, the effects of severe, instead of mild, weather in 
the winter months on distribution and consumption might 
have been disastrous. After the song and dance last summer 
about rationing and reorganisation, we have, by the grace 
of God, muddled through surprisingly well so far. One small 
factor which has been of some assistance has been the grow- 
ing contribution to coal supplies from opencast mining, 
which is not included in the returns of the output of sale- 
able coal. No figures have been issued, however, showing 
the change, if any, in exports and in the quantity of coal 
shipped for the use of steamers. The fact that a serious 
shortage has so far been avoided is, of course, no ground 
for complacency—though there are signs of this at the 
Ministry. In particular, the technical reorganisation of the 
industry, so loudly trumpeted by the Government early last 
summer, should be begun in earnest, in order to secure 
an increase in output per miner later this year—when 
another, and perhaps much less benign, winter is due and 
the manpower shortage may be still more serious. 


* * * 
Industrial Research 


It has been estimated that whereas the Soviet budget 
for science represents one per cent of the national income, 
America’s is only three-tenths and Britain’s one-tenth ofsone 
per cent. These proportions were quoted by Mr P. Duns- 
heath, chief of the research department of Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works, during his recent lecture on industrial research 
before the Royal Society of Arts. The importance of 
research as a means of ensuring economic progress and 
increased productivity is very great. By far the greatest 
contribution is made by industry in its own laboratories ; 
the best of these are well staffed and equipped. Some in- 
dustries already spend very large sums each year; the 
electrical industry, for example, is estimated to spend at 
the rate of £1,000,000 a year. Not unexpectedly, progress 
has been most marked in the larger concerns. The Govern- 
ment, through the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, has initiated research on a national scale : the 
universities have made many important contributions. But 
while substantial progress has undoubtedly been made 
during the past twenty-five years, the funds and intelligence 
at present devoted to industrial research are far from 
adequate, and there is probably not enough contact between 
the various research organisations. Mr Dunsheath sug- 
gested the establishment of a co-ordinating secretariat to— 

maintain a comprehensive and accessible record 
researches in progress and completed, so as to bridge = 


gap between discovery application, and shorten the 
long period which elapses i bneetoaes 
and its availability for use. omens ee 


. ae 
Ws 


Mr Dunsheath’s suggestion is a sound one. Bu: apart ia 
the need for such a central organisation, the actual “4 
sources devoted to research might with advantage be in. 
creased if Britain is to remain in the forefront of ; : 
nations after the war. industrial 


” eee * * 


Campaign against Fire Losses 


The estimated cost of fires arising from ordinary cause; 
(i.e., excluding outbreaks due to enemy action) amounted 
in 1942 to £12,470,000, compared with £10,252,800 in 
1941 and £8,780,800 in 1938, the last pre-war year. They 
figures are arrived at on the basis of fires in Great Britain 
and Eire involving a direct loss of £1,000 or more, and 
adding 60 per cent to cover the large number of smaller 
fires; no allowance is made for consequential loss, The 
total for 1942 is less alarming than appeared likely at the 
end of June, when losses were running at nearly twice 
the level of the previous year, but the figures give no 
grounds for complacency. In pursuance of the policy 
announced in October, the Fire Offices’ Committee, the 
association of insurance companies transacting fire insur- 
ance on tariff lines, has now launched its countrywid 
publicity campaign for the reduction of fire waste, The 
first step in this campaign has been the preparation of ; 
handbook with the caption, “Fire—Hitler’s Ally,” now 
being distributed to works managers. The introduction to 
the handbook by Mr Hinshelwood, the chairman of the 
Committee, emphasises that the monetary loss by fire 
represents only a part of the true loss to the country from 
this cause. Stocks and machinery, if replaceable, have to 
be renewed at the risk of men’s lives and of shipping; 2 
factory burnt out means the loss of its productive capacity, 
maybe for many months ; houses and other buildings tha 
have to be restored or replaced involve the diversion of 
labour and materials from other essential work ; in fact, 
any fire helps the enemy in his purpose and hinders us in 
ours. Fire insurance companies will give technical advice 
on measures for preventing and limiting fires, but it is 
the individual who, by the exercise of vigilant care, can do 
most to remove this drag from the national war effort. The 
handbook details features for managerial attention and 
reproduces in colour a series of posters, full-sized copies 
of which may be obtained by works managers from their 
insurance companies. Small informal committees of insur- 
ance branch managers have been formed in all important 
towns, and every branch office and principal agency will be 
a centre for the dissemination of fire prevention information. 


x * * 


Industrial Caterers 


The Minister of Labour’s refusal to apply the Essential 
Work Order to canteen workers employed by industrial 
caterers seems a little puzzling. The application for 
scheduling canteen staffs in essential war factories is not a 
one-sided demand but has been made by the Joint Indus- 
trial Council which was set up in January, 1942, and consists 
of the National Society of Caterers to Industry, on the one 
hand, and the National Union of General and Municip#l 
Workers and the National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers on the other. In a letter to the Joint Indus- 
trial Council, Mr Bevin expressed the view that “final 
responsibility for canteen staff ought to rest with the pfin- 
cipal employer in the factory,” and suggested that the 
solution lay “in an agreement over a wide area of industry 
with the principal employers as to the conditions, including 
Wages, to Operate in canteens.” In reply to a question 
Parliament on November 19th, he said that there were “0° 
regulated conditions, no rates for the job.” But there is, ™ 
fact, an agreement on wages and hours in regard to canteens 
operated by industrial caterers. An agreement was f 
in July, laying down minimum rates of wages for factory 
canteen workers and a working week of 48 hours (the 
details were reported in The Economist of August 8th) 
between the Caterers to Industry and the NUG & MW 
and NUDAW, the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
not being a party to the agreement, As from January © 
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1943, the rates have been increased by from 3s. to 58. a 
week, accogding to the type of work. The National Society 
of Caterers to Industry covers the majority of “ outsidé ” 
catering employers ; it employs some 20,000 workers and 
js said to serve about 23 million hot meals a day, According 
to the latest available figures, 44} million meals per week 
are served in all industrial canteens, so that it can be seen 
that industrial caterers occupy a place of considerable im- 
portance. Whether it is desirable or more efficient for a 
firm to employ outside caterers or to manage its own 
canteen is an entirely different matter. Industrial canteens 
are properly regarded as vital to the war effort, and the 
difficulty of obtaining and retaining staff has probably 
hindered their development. Where canteens are operated 
by factory committees and by a manager appointed by the 
firm itself, the workers in the establishment, including 
canteen staffs, are automatically scheduled if the factory is 
engaged on essential work. Mr Bevin, in his speech during 
the catering debate, showed that he is looking at the matter 
from the catering trade as a whole, but to apply the Essen- 
tial Work Order now to staffs employed by outside caterers 
in scheduled factories would not necessarily prejudice either 
the long-term measures or the interim arrangements he fore- 
cast for improving the wages and conditions of the 
employees. 


* * x 


Dearer Newsprint 


On February 8th the price of newsprint was increased 
by 30s. per ton, the reason given by the Ministry of Supply 
being an increase in costs. This raises the “controlled ” 
price for standard weight newsprint to £32 5s. od. per torf 
and the “ equalised ” price to £31 12s. 6d. per ton (for the 
sake of uniformity the prices of imported and home-pro- 
duced newsprint have been “equalised ”). A record of 
conan in prices since February, 1940, is given in the table 

ow :— . 





NEWSPRINT PRICES (per ton) 

Extra 
Chargeable 
for 
Lightweight 


Date of Change Controlled Equalised Paper? 
Price* Price 
£s. 4. {sd £s.d. 
Feb. 29, 1940 ....... 2110 0 ae aye 
May 27, 1940 ....... 22 11 6 22 10 0 
July 1, 1940 ........ 24 0 0 24 0 0 
Oct. 26, 1940........ 28 10 0 26 0 0 
ee eee 2815 0 26 0 O 
April 13, 1942....... 300 2800 me 
Aug. 1, 1942........ 30 0 0 29 0 0 113 0 
Oot. 2, Btgos cscs 30 15 0 30 2 6 117 6 
Feb. 8, 1943 ........ 32 5 0 3112 6 117 6 


* Basic control price for standard weight newsprint, 14} Ibs, 
demy. t 14 Ibs. demy. 
The increased price will be spread over no less than 38,000 
newspapers of four pages each, the number produced per 
ton of newsprint. It would add about £60 a day to the 
paper bill of a four-page daily with a circulation of 
1,500,000 copies. 





x * * 


Farm Workers’ Conditions 


Two important steps in the direction of improving 
agricultural workers’ conditions have recently been 
announced. In the first place, the Central Agricultural 
Wages Board has agreed that farm workers shall have four 
days paid holiday a year and four statutory holidays. 
Secondly, the Ministry of Health is introducing a scheme 
for building 3,000 cottages. Work is to start in April, and 
it is hoped that most of the houses will be completed by 
harvest time. The construction and management of the 
houses will be the responsibility of the rural district 
councils, which will select the sites in co-operation with the 
County War Agricultural Committees. A model plan for 
three-bedroomed houses, with living-room and parlour, has 
been produced by the Ministry’s Central Housing Advisory 

ittee, and it is understood that whcrever practicable 
water and electricity will be provided, and if this is not 
Immediately possible, it could be done in the post-war 
Period. The rents of the new houses will work out at about 
128. to 138. 6d. a week, including rates, for houses with 
Parlours ; those without parlours will be slightly cheaper. 
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Though the standard of accommodation offered will be 
better than that in most rural areas at present, these rents 
are considerably higher than the present level of farm 
workers’ rents—in most villages cottages are rented at 
from 3s. to 5s. a week—and a labourer who is earning no 
more than the statutory minimum wage and has a family 
to support may be unable to afford one of the new houses, 
if the minimum wage remains at its present level. Never- 
theless, the decision,to provide farm workers with holidays 
and with better houses will be generally welcomed, as an 
indication of the Government’s desire to improve the life 
and conditions of agricultural workers. They also show that 
it 18 not necessary to wait until the war is over to initiate 
measures of essential reform. 


* * * 
» 


Gas and Electricity 


In January, for the first time since the launching of 
the “save fuel” campaign last summer, the quantity of 
coal consumed in the production of gas and electricity 
showed a reduction from the figures for the corresponding 
month a year earlier. Recent changes in the consumption of 
coal are given below: — 


—_— +  — 


f 





TREND OF COAL CONSUMPTION IN THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY 


(Percentage increase over corresponding month of previous year) 


Gas Electricity 
o/ o/ 
Sighs Aes «iia eus 11-0 12-0 
Ma cetas ees 9-3 10 -4 
ee 8-6 9-7 
, Epes 6-5 7-2 
fe RE a 5-3 6-6 
September ........ 3-0 5-6 
i avsGd swans 1-3 5-0 
November ........ 18 4-1 
December ........ 2-1 1:3 
1943—January.......... —0°8 —5-4 








As industrial consumption of both gas and electricity 
is stated to be well above the level of a year ago, their 
use for non-industrial purposes has no doubt shown a 
decline. It is equally reasonable to assume, however, that 
the mild weather, especially in January, has been an im- 
portant factor in the reduction of fuel consumption for 
heating purposes. 


x * * 


Potash Supply Changes 


The Allied potash supply position is far better than it 
was during the last war, when this valuable fertiliser was 
almost unobtainable. Until 1919, Germany had a monopoly 
of supplies. The United States, Russia, Palestine 
and Spain have become important producers, and 
some other countries are developing their potash pro- 
duction. Among the newly developed deposits, the Russian 
mines in the Urals are probably the most important ; while 
those in Palestine (the Dead Sea) are perhaps the cheapest 
to exploit. In Spain output (chiefly in Catalonia) had been 
adversely affected by the civil war, but production has been 
resumed on a substantial scale. The United States, a decade 
ag6, was the world’s largest potash importing country, but 
has now become an exporter of these fertilisers. The 
foundations of the United States potash industry were laid 
during the last war. From an output under 5,000 short 
tons of crude potash salts, with a K.O content of under 
2,000 tons in 1915, United States production, which is 
largely concentrated in California, Maryland, New Mexico 
and Utah, rose to a pre-war record of 534,945 short tons con- 
taining 316,951 tons K.O in 1938. Since then, according to 
statistics published by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, another 
steep rise has taken place, bringing the 1941 output to no less 
than 986,458 short tons of crude salts with a KO content of 
§24,875 tons. Already in 1940 the United States produced 
more potash than it needed, and since then has had a regular 
export surplus. This year another increase in United States 
production is expected, so that Allied supplies of this vital 
material are not unsatisfactory. The rise of the extra- 
German potash production is not only of vital significance 
for the Allies during this war, but it will also prove of great 
benefit to international agriculture in future, as it will 
prevent the German cartel from dictating world supplies 
and prices. 


SERIE SMUT  SO ee 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 





‘GENERAL MORTGAGE BANK 
OF PALESTINE, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 
MR. S. HOOFIEN’S REVIEW 


‘Fhe twenty-first annual general meeung 
of the General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, 
Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at 
the bank’s offices .at Tel-Aviv. ; 

Mr S. Hoofien, M.B.E. (the chairman), 
in putting the directors’ report and accounts 
for the year 1942 before the meeting, said 
that results had again been very satisfac- 
tory. Although there was little, if any, 
new business through the virtual absence 
of all private building, the balance of profit 
was somewhat in excess of last year, in 
spite of considerably increased provision for 
income tax, and larger expenditure owing 
to cost-of-living allowances. 

Arrears were again lower than in the 
previous year. All arrears of interest were 
put to reserve and did not appear in the 
profit and loss account. 

The liquidity generally prevailing in the 
country had favoured punctual payment of 
rents, especially as only tenants taking care 
not to get into arrears enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the Rents Restriction Ordinance. 

No damage of any importance had been 
caused to borrowers’ property through 
enemy action. 


ACCUMULATION OF FUNDS 


During the second half of the year the 
accumulation of funds in the bank’s hands 
had encouraged the directors to offer Joans 
in replacement of private mortgage loans 
which had matured, but advantage was not 
taken of this offer in sufficient measure to 
counterbalance the continuing accumulation 
of funds. The directors did not regret this 
strengthening of the bank’s cash position, 
as it would enable them to enter the field 
armed with sufficient means as soon as cir- 
cumstances were again favourable to an 
active lending policy. Against such loss of 
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earnings as this temporary redundance of 
liquid means involved, amply sufficient 
provision was available. i 

The chairman then dwelt on the various 
methods which the bank —, ns 
strengthen its position so as to enatie it 
a. the post-war period, the part in- 
cumbent on it, particularly in view of the 
me that ~ bank enjoyed a virtual mono- 

in its field. 

There had been the usual liberal alloca- 
tiorr to the contingencies fund, and after 
making provision for arrears of interest and 
income tax liability, it had been found 
possible to add a further £15,000 to the 
reserve fund, which now stood at £130,000. 
It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 
4} per cent. on the ordinary shares and 
‘32 per cent. on the preference shares, thus 
bringing up the total dividends to 7} per 
cent. and 6} per cent, respectively. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A GRATIFYING RESULT 


The thirty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of F. W. Woolworth and Company, 
Limited, will be held, on the r9th instant, 
in London, and the following are extracts 
from the statement by the chairman, Mr 
W. L. Stephenson, circulated to the stock- 
holders with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1942:— 

Your company has operated under 
greatly increased difficulties. The further 
restrictions on the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods, and the increasing and proper 
demands on both labour and materials for 
war purposes, has quite naturally had its 
direct effect upon your business, as well as 
on all other distributive trades. 

e net profit for the year’s operations 
at £5,699,822 is £704,937 lower than in 
the previous year, and this is directly caused 
by reduced supplies of merchandise and 
continued reduction in selling space. After 
consideration of all the factors which have 
influenced the past year’s trading, we can 
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feel very gratified with the result obtained. 


The cash bonus of 3d. per unit has been 
omitted, with the result that weshave been 
able to maintain our balance: carried for- 
ward and have added to it the small amount 
of £18,986. 

The financial stability of your company 
is of first consideration with your direc- 
tors. Your directors’ policy has been to 
add to the liquid reserves of the company, 
and in these very difficult times it js 
heartening to know that we shall have this 
accumulation of reserves available for post- 
war purposes. ; 

Your company will need its carefully 
built up reserves to re-create its distributive 
depots on the most modern lines, and to 
collaborate to the fullest extent with manu- 
facturers in the production of newer and 
better goods, and to provide an improved 
service to your millions of customers. 





WANDSWORTH AND 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY 


The annual meeting of the Wandsworth 
and District Gas Company was held, on 
the 9th instant, on the company’s premises 
at Wandsworth. 

Mr Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E. (chair- 
man and managing director), said that it 
was a matter of regret to the directors to 
find in May last that it had become neces- 
sary to increase the Sy of gas by 1.5d. 
per therm. That had been done after the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power had considered 
all the working details of the company and 
agreed that such an increase was fully 
justified. ‘Their gas, in price, .still com- 
pared favourably with the rest of London, 
and provided a fuel that was economic and 
indispensable to the consumer, whether 
domestic or industrial. Moreover, its by- 
products were invaluable to the nation both 
in peace and in war. 

In conclusion, after paying a tribute to 
the loyalty, skill and application of their 
staff in these very difficult times, he said 
that proprietors would have noticed with 
pleasure that it was recommended that the 
dividend on the ordinary stock should be 
increased as compared with that paid tor 
the previous year. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue decline in turnover in the markets 
continues, the number of markings havi 
now fallen to the level at the end of ‘i 
November. In the absence of selling, how- 
ever, quotations have fluctuated narrowly, 
with small losses predominant in many 
sections. The gilt edged market attracted 
little interest, and in the absence of su 
port, a general easing of quotations, ranging 
from ts to 4, was registered on Tuesday. 
Chinese bonds rallied after last week’s set- 
back, and elsewhere in the foreign bond 
market Chil stocks were quietly firm. 
Both Brazilian and Japanese loans were 
bocis tor whe 7 Per cent German Potash 
ost a point at reopening. With 
the approach of the dividend announce- 
ments, buyers were attracted to LMS and 
GW ordinary issues, but apart from point 
gains for these, activity in the market was 
hight, other movements i without 


urther appreciation of the 


Argentine companies’ expenses occasioned 
A ergot aay mang Penge oe pe wo 
losses ranging from } to 2 ts. 

ant 5 Se es fat Pacilic equity 
reflected market’s disappointment at 
the passing of the dividend. ; 


* 


sections of 


Despite the prevailing dullness in some 
the industrial market 


, the 


* umdertone remains fairly 


Pacific equity 


c : steady, while 
occasional improvements refiect the con- 


tinuance of selective buying. Thus, a sharp 


rise of 2s. for Courage overshadowed - 


everything else in the brewery section, but 
there was little of note in tobacco shares. 
Rather less interest than of late was dis- 
played in the motor and aircraft section, 
most issues fluctuating narrowly. Lambert 
Bros. was outstanding in the heavy indus- 
trial group, the equity rising 2s. on steady 
support. The textile section displayed 
weakness in the earlier part of the week, 
but later a slightly steadier tone became 
“pt! ae 
not recovered. pp es were idle. 
Some selling of Brazikan Traction led to 
a_ total decline of 3, but International 
Nickel, in contrast, were firm on the divi- 
dend. Miscellaneous issues followed the 
general tendency. Thus, while Ransome 
and Marles were firm, Turner and Newall 


and Murex, among many others, fell back, 
the former losing 1s. 6d. 


x 
Light Cape support in the kaffir market 
exerted a negligible influence on quota- 
tions, both developing and dividend-paying 
mine issues moving within narrow limits. 
Activity in the rubber and tea market was 
at a minimum, and with the further falling 
off in support scattered losses were regis- 
tered in both markets. In common with 
other sections, oil shares were little bought, 
although occasional support sufficed to keep 
prices steady. VOC were unchanged on the 
publication of the Petroleum Bill’s proposals 
to control prospecting. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

















Pa ne Corres. | Security Indices 

1943 in S.E a ar 
List. 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixes 

t § shares* | Int.’ 

Feb. 4..... 4,670 2,987 97-1 136 °6 
mae a 4,616 2,770 96-9 156 °6 
a Aolcdhaed 5,738 3,580 96-8 156 °6 
ae ee « 63 4,799 2,866 96-8 136*> 
Ss ca 4,822 2,937 96-7 136°5 











bd July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942: highest, 93-7 (Dec. 31); lowest, 74:5 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 : highest, 135-6 (Apr. 2 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). t New basis in S.E. Li! 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


ANTICIPATION of a technical correction 
the continued upward trend, coupled wit! 
some uncertainty regarding the position in 
the Solomon Islands, occasioned som 
irregularity on Wall Street. Although light 
selling and continuous profit-taking wer 
fairly well absorbed, intermittent suppo!' 
was insufficient to prevent widesprea 
declines. Early this however, 4 
stronger tendency was evident, and this 
was justified by more definite news from 
the Pacific. 


Total share dealings: Feb. 4, 795, 
Feb. 5, 875,000; Feb. 6%, 500,000 
Feb. 8, 727,000; Feb. 9, 924,000; Feb. 1° 
1,495,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 
(Continued on page 223) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


“Ror the week ended Feb. 6, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £104,998,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £111,045,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £910,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{10,821,904, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,464,929,000, against £2,351,386,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 









































Receipts into the 
Ex juer 
__ ___{¢ thousands) 
Esti- | April 1,) April 1, 
Revenue mate, on 942 a bre ae 
(1942-43 to to | Feb ° 
Feb. Feb. 7 ‘ y 
4 6, , ’ 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .} 913, 564, 679,820} 53,959) 60,796 
Sur-tax......+. 78, 54,927] 49,839} 5,460) 4,980 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90, 75, 78,418} 2,147] 1,676 
Stamps......-+ 15, 11,013} 11, 120) 30 
NDC. 425. 18,154; 24,801) 410) 1,054 
“rr 209,204| 290,661) 5,747] 7,860 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1, 477 630} 10} 120 
Total Inld. Rev.j/1522000 933,519}1135799} 67,853) 76,516 
Customs ....... 438,295] 310,726] 387,292] 10,279) 12,136 
Excise. . .| 366,705) 286,700) 370, 11,900} 13,100 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 805,000) 597,426) 757,7 22,179) 25,236 
Motor Duties...| 34,000) 36,790} 27,12 954 786 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution .| 225,000) 224,71 shee 
P.O, (Net Re- | 

ceipts)....... 10, 11,850, 12,100 850} 500 
WirelessLicences} 4,300)... , MES eee 
Crown Lands 800) 830) are 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans! 5,000} 3, Se eee 
Miscell. Receipts; 21,000) 70,455) 83,809} 965) 1,960 





Total Ord. Rev.|2627100) 1653879|2249269 92,801) 104998 


SELP-BALANCING 
P.O, & Brdcastg. 





102,523) 86,8 
ee. 2729623)17407 


88,400 
233766 


1,650} 2,000 
94,451/106998 

















“| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
yments 

Esti ir | (£ thousands) 

- | April 1) April 1,) woo | 
mate, » *, Week 
1942-43 < *y Tota ended 
Feb. Feb. — 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 


Expenditure ‘eek 
ended 
Feb. 
6, 
1943 





QRDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 

Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt... . 

Payments to N. 
Irelan 


325,000) 227,157 
9,500) ses 
7,800} 7,402] 7,071 


Total..........| 342,300] 241,547| 283,416| 4,398] 5,674 
Supply Services .'535320413754891/4419960| 93,208/105371 


Total Ord. Exp,|5695504]3996438|4703376| 97,606|111045 


SELP-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 


269,382 
6,962 


5,115 
559 











102,523) 86,850) 88,400 
POs ician 5798027 ‘teeeees heeds 


1,650} 2,000 
99,256|113045 























After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£179,827 to £3,515,313, the other operations 
or the week (no longer shown separately) 
taised the gross National Debt by 
£16,443,053 to £16,524 millions. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands 
P.O. and Telegraph . : 





As Rane > ual At 
Ovum TradeGeatea. CC Be 
9,525 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
FELASA PRE a Se eras 218 
FLOATING DEBT 
(f millions) 
1 Ways and 
bed Means. | Trea- 
__ = __|__ Advances | sury | Total 
Date | | Bank | _De-_| Float- 
er | Te? Bepis wig | 18.) Debt 
ts. Eng- 
eee bee } land | | 
Ra ae | 
eb. 930-0 Not avail 
Nov. 7 /1010-0 on es ms 4 
» 14 |1020-0 ae 
" 38 (1000-0) 2708-8] 987.1°1 12-0" | 
ss . 5-5 287-1}11-0] 888-5 3932- 
Dec. 5 |1045-0 | Not onus le - 
” 12 1045 0 | ” ”. 
” 19 11045 0 | ”» ”» | 
» 26 1045-0 a 
"oat | 2833-2 [161-6 [67-7 |" 966-5 | 4029-0 
} | ' 
Jan. 9 |1045-0 Not available 
» 16 {1040-0 = 


» 23 |1030-0) ee | 
» 30 1020-0 1770-8 231-7 |'24;0 | 920-5/ 4027-0 
Feb. 6 |1010-0) ("Not available | 


TREASURY BILLS 




















(£ millions) 

Amount Average — an, 

Dateof | _ Rate Allotted 
bs Applied| “ment | it 

men : 
Offered} FP" Allotted)  ™y Min. 
1942 3s. d. 
Feb. 6 60-0 | 148-6 | 60:0] 20 0:23 21 
Nov. 13 85-0 | 170-7 | 85-0} 20 0-60 36 
» 20 85-0 | 178-6 | 85-0] 20 0-40 33 
co ae 80-0 | 169-0 | 80-0 | 20. 1-44 30 
Dec. 4 75-0 | 158-9 | 75-0 | 20 1-27 29 
i ae 75-0 | 144-:7 | 75:0 | 20 1-49 35 
-— = 75-0 | 137-4 75-0 | 20 1-64 39 
* 24 | 75-0] 144-8) 75-0/ 20 1-25| 29 
"oat | 75-0 | 143-5) 78-0 | 20 2-05 | 41 
3 

Jan. 8 | 75°0| 133-9] 75-0/20 2-11| 46 
~~ 2 | 75°0 | 140-0 | 75-0 | 20 1-56 36 
*, 22 | 75-0| 148-2| 75-0/20 1-66| 33 
~~ oe | 75-0 | 161-0; 75:0 | 19 11-57 28 
Feb. 5 75-0 | 158-7 75-0 | 19 11-80 29 


On Feb. 5th applications at £99 15s. ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 29 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. 2d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Feb. 12th. For the week ending Feb. 
13th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
the maximum amount of £20 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 




















(£ thousands) 
. | 24% 
3% | 3% 
= N.S.C. | Defence | Savings Wa 
onds 1951-53 . 
Dec. 29......-+- 3,495 | 1,375 3,705]; 8,276 
Jan. % SE Rtaliee -| 4,935 | 1,974] 8,790)|) 3,5138 
ae CeRee ’.| 5.444] 4,006 | 15,308)|) 9,719 
2 9......2661 6,322] 3,131! 9,275) 105 
Mi cveces ..| 5,615} 2,595 | 9,213i) 10,143§ 
BA a saennss 6,133 | 2,230} 7,717H} 8,972 
RR eee a -200I|| 8,586 
Totals to date . | 706,419! 533,988°/999184tl' 65,925 
. © 167 weeks. + 110 weeks. ¢ 11 weeks. 
Including series 1949-51. {| Including all Series. 
deste free loans received by the Treasury 


up to 
Feb. 9th amounted: to a total value of £54,648,911. 
Up to Jan. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of {94,272,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 10, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





, £ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 913,978,689 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 938,223,313 
partment. 36,263,029 | Other Secs... . 753,122 
Silver Coin... 8,465 

Amt. of Fid. 
ae 950,000,060 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
ee 241,718 
950,241,718 950,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 163,943,088 
Rest... +020. »418,996 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,035,448 | Discounts & 
————-| Advances... 4,486,958 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,059,328 
Bankers..... 142,589,978 —_—_——— 
Other Accts... 56,004,976 23,546,286 
—— | Notes........ 36,263,029 
198,594,954 | Gold & Silver 
Geis cei 849,995 
224,602,398 224,602,398 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





























(£ millions) 
{ 
| 1942 1943 
Pee Pag Phe 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
| a1 | 27 | 3 | 20 
eee 3 | 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation... .. 749-5) 908-1) 911-3) 914-0 
Notes in banking depart- 
SS RRR Ae 30-7) 42:2; 39-0) 36-3 
Government debt and | | ‘ 
SOCUELIE® 6. oe sss 778 -2; 948 6; 948 -9) 949-2 
Other securities ........ 1:8 0-9 1+] 0-8 
Sibwer COME «0 occ cceess 0-0) O58 OOF 00 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2) 0-2) 0-2) 0:2 
I av oss oo eae ¥ 168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : j 
_ eae 10-2} 4-7) 8-l} 8-0 
MEE cv chasesinwes 122-3) 175-9; 139-5) 142-6 
RRR ARETE 58-2) 56-6} 58-1) 56-0 
ae ee ee 190-7; 237-2) 205-7] 206 -6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... 148-2, 183-3) 158-2) 163-9 
Dincowntp, €66,...05.60% 6:7; 44 4-4 4:5 
ates 22-8! 24-7) 21-2) 19-1 
Cee .| 177-7; 232-4) 183 3 187-5 
Banking depart. res. ..... 31:1) 42 7 39° 37 ‘1 
0 f Y / 
‘0 } /O /Oo /O 
“ Proportion... .6. sen 16-3; 18-0} 19-4 17-9 
| 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 
d, d. 
WOR S sok civics vcccuns 
op Beis hare dstecess 
Sees Sikes ey ewe me 
PS rere 
1 Mdaetesdeeneuge-s 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


neschanee Retes.-The following rates fixed by the 
Sth of England remained between Feb. 
7 and - llth. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. 5 (4-863) 4-02}-03} ; mail transfers 

$:0%4-032. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47 ; mail trans- 

is, Smitzertand. cs (25 +224) 17-30-40. 

at Bank of En land, ES. 16-85-95, bank notes 
1 


. , 17°40 kr. 
i145) 16-953-17-13: ‘mail transfers 16 -953-17 -15. 


West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
they a 58-64. ) Yscudos. (110) 
$402.04. 2: mall rey wr *80-100 +30. hee 

: transfers 4- . Brazil ‘ cr. 
(buying). " Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Rates for P, at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 4000 {Ofc rate) ; 


46°55 eer rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 
igi followi t ined un 

Market Rates.—The following rates rema : 
changed between Feb. 5th and Feb. llth: 

Piastres (97}) 978-8. India. Rupee (15d. per 
rupee) 174-184. d Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-2. 
China. National $ 24}-3)d. fe 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. . 

Forward Rates—Forward rates for one month hav 
remained unchanged as follows :—Un cent 
pm.-par. $ cent pm.-par. cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
PP re between Feb. 5th and Feb. 11th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% ; 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, mE 
Day-to day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 11-14%. 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call 
4%; at notice 1}%. 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

——— > To 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
4 5 | 6 8 | 9 


New York | _ 

















on | 
_ —_— } _ - -_ ' 
Cables :— Cents | Cents ane ane Cents ro 
London ....| 402}§} 4024§ 
Montreal ... 90-195 90 190,90 -060 90-060'90 125 90 -060 


Zurich ..... 23 -33+ 23°33t 23°33t 23°33t 23 -33t 23-33t 
B. Aires, . . [23-58% 23-58% 23 -58* 23 -58* 23-58* 23-58° 
5:18 | 5-18 | 5°18 | 5-18 | 5-18 5-18 


1.  * Official rate 29°78. + Free rate 37-00. 
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oa February 13, 1943 
RESERVE BANK 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE OF INDIA 
(& thousands) __ Million $’s #0 Million eupese 
7 Week Aggregate ~ 12 USFR. BANKS Feb | J2 Ju. Jam. | = eee one ) 
0 an, i to ESOURCES ’ ’ | 
= or 7 cae «| Gold certifs. on hand and 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Jen. | Jen. Ja. | Jan. | Jan 
wil St wlll ed cee ee due from Treasury ..... 20,522) 20,498) 20,493) 20,464 peal sate | ass 22, | 29 
7, 6, 7, 6, ak scat 20,883, 20,959! 20,952) 20,896 : SSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1933 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 a ins “pms ae 350) 429,424) 397 Gold coin & bullion ty 444) 444) 444, aay 
oO cash reserves ......+- Gat 
Working days:—j 6 6 32. | wot Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 2,243) 5,818) 5,729 5,475 Rupes cain... - sae’ ro _ an 157,147 
Birmingham. .... 3,018 | 3,356 | 16,688 | 16,985 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,256] 5,841) 5,752, 5,498 | Cuanees Murities | 2,¢86| 3,458 3,508 yoo 82 
on ae ee | MGoo | Ia'sra | 4120 | Total resources. -.....-. 24,268) 28,449) 28,206) 27,936 | Taco rup. secs| "4ls| 194a sed lone) Soc! 
Bristol. ......0.. ' ’ é s : oud ; ’ a 
Hull............ 879 | 1,038 | 4,861) 4,772 FR. BB ory ang ah Pos 8,352 12,118 12,157} 12,302 | Investments....... 134) 66 69 64 
Leeds.........++ 2,729 | 2,123; 9,067 | 8,377 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3,326) 2,000| 2,090) 1,700 aan aie | 
Leicester ......-.. 1,100 | 1,248) (5,377 | 5,567 Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,849) 13, 156 15,278) 12,942 | otes'in circ. t India| 3,332] 5,864] 5,894| 5,9 
Liverpool ....... 6,757 | 5,137 | 27.296 | 24.880 | Govt. deposits .......+.+. 376| 374, 122 sey Seer & 894) 5,907) 5,932 
Manchester. . .... 16,806 | 16,383 | 74,414 | 74,937 | Total deposits ..........- 14,592) 14,841] 14,581) 14, 146 Seieitin cieaee ae “eal aes Da 
Newcastle ....... 1,917; 1 9,443 | 8,916 | Total liabilities .......... 24,268) 28,449) 28,206 27,936 pe Soe. ee 
Nottingham ..... 670 7 3,122) 3,571 Reserve ratio ...........: 91-09%'77°7%|78-4%|79°0% | poo. ratio i80-0%165-2%,\65- 1%, Sales te 
Sheffield ........ 1,479 | 2,227| 6,782 | 7,574 Sanz ann Tanasun’ | eserve ratio. ..... {80 -0%0|65-2% (66 +194 '66 2° 
Southampton.... 155 280 671; 1,022 RESOURCES ‘| 
200 | . Monetary gold stock. ..... 22,738! 22,703) 22, 692, 22,663 
12 Towns ....... 40,202 | 36,949 | 182,482 172,589 | Treasury & bank currency.| 3,259) 3,747) 3,793) 3,846 
- LiaBILITIES 
Dublin*......... 9,282 | 7,038 | 39,990 | 39,311 onan Gn aint... cs. 11,231) 15,354) 15,438) 15,666 ee: 
———* Jan, 31, 1942, and Jan. 30, 1945. Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2577] 2/570, 2,321,.2,289 |, CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF CANADA ae 
RETURNS ee Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | No. 
| " | De 30, | 31,°| 15, | 30, 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Jan. + c. | Jan. ; 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
2 6, ASSETS = 
_BANK.—Million £A’s ASSETS 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 Gold at home............ 1,075} 1,075) 1,075, 1,075 
Dec. = | Dee. | Dec. tReserve : Gold........-- |. Other gold and for. exch...| 456 798 843) 86? 
22, | 14, Other........- 225-3, “0-5, “0-5 “0-5 Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... } 119 #114 «114 145 
ASSETS 1941 3 i 1942 | 1942 | ‘Securities .............. | 572° 1 1001- *5'1018- a 1001-8 Treasury bonds .......... ; 394 392 392) 39 
Gold and English ster. ....} 21-96] 30-14 30-14 31-39 | | 
Other coin, bullion, ete. . 5-19, 8-23! 8-36| 8-39 : _ LiaBILiTies LIABILITIES 
Call money, London...... 35°75 45. -36) 43- 311 47-94 Note circulation.........- 490-2 692-6 692-8 689-9 Notes in circulation ......! 1,281; 1,520, 1,529 1/544 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .} 81-39)149-31)160-05'159-98 | Deposits: Dom. Govt..... 95-4) 16-5 42-9 33-8 Deposits: Government ...| 207 45 149135 
Discounts and advances...| 22°23, 23-63) 19-70 20 +24 Chartered banks ..:.....- | 200- “4 252° 9 246-1! 227-9 Banks......... oes 793} 737; 75 
LIABILITIES | j Certs. of participation .. “a4 26 26 2¢ 
Notes issued.........-.-. 84-61)115- 86) 118 61 118 86 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to “anor Reserve ratio..........-. 15° 6, 78° 8°, 78-89, 792° 
Deposits, CtC..... +--+ -e {131- 74/156 -52/156 - 49)161- “34 Exchange Control Board against securities. ep ere Lae ees ee NN EOE ' 
000’s omitted 
age f . ‘tal National | West- | Williams 
Barclays District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National et? ine ee 
JANUARY, 1943 Bank | Cutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank. |Provinciall minster | Deacon's} 4... 
Ltd. Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. oo gute 
A Date | 26th 25th 27th 19th 19th 27th 27th 26th 27th 28th asth | 
at 
ASSETS a 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | ‘ é f é f £ é . | : 
MEG on dcbicmadaress+\seu0resiieesyet a 76,216 | 3,416 | 15,527] 6,571) 72,039} 17,170! 75,582] 4,536] 49,371 | 51,218 | 7,301 | 378,947 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collectiqn ° | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 21,622 937 | 3,329] 2,108} 18,546]  3,305| 23,058 228 | 15,787] 18,074 | 3,520) 110,514 
Cee NS el ESR A IR aa <5 eee gh: os we 11,223] 2925]  ... ie a vs | 48 
Money at Call and Short Notice .... 19,126 | 3,173| 4123] 7,947] 24152| 3/667 | 28230| 7,780 | 22,205| 19,326] 6,098 | 145.877 
Bills Discounted... . . . Sieber kenext ---.---. | 39,993] 1,691] 13,010} 5.935] 35,068} 6,322! 36,081 901 | 32,823 | 24,027 1,557 | 197,408 
Treasury Deposit Receipts...............-....+ | 202,500 4,500 ; 9,000 | 166,500 | 49,500 | 200,500 500 | 117,500 | 130,000 , 19,000 | 935,000 
MII fn ou 6e lac on catabeesasocsa -- | 207,157 | 13,205 | 52,656 | 20,691 | 193,229] 51,836 | 234:218 | 19,033 | 143,099 | 153,950 | 23,106 | 1,112,140 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. .......-. | 164,230 8,900 | 22,390 9,185 | 130,410 | 30,178 | 156,069 | 15,1174 104.694 | 106,358 | 11,189 | 758,720 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | | | , . ; y . | 
Se, ee ee aT ee | 14,764 1,163) 2,921 4,896 | 22,200) 7,694 13,298 138 | 11,240} 13,320; 2,697] 94,331 
aK Peeiees OOM... os. oes os ste os | 7,916 405 1,425 * 695 s { , t : 42 375 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary . | namnd 2,088 6,044 | 525 6,971 4,990 = ne 
SN SS nek dednehachessseeess zy 6,220, | 3,778 8,427 2.514 2,993 23,932 
759,744 | 37,390 | 150,881 | 67,028 | 683,958 | 175,466 | 784,307 | 48,758 | 506,204 | 524,256 | 75, 390 | | “3,815,382 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | eae 
UNNI Sc co keg ctdia wakes nse -- | 10-62 9-98| 10-93] 10-91 | 11-33} 10-74] 10-17] 10-21} 10-35] 10-40] 10-46 | 10-60 
Paid up. LEABULITIES ee 
Os eR ARIE Sree ee 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 1,875 78,198 
DUN ccna cdncaseesnessai.: -.sseee | 11,250] 1000} _ 21976 850 | 10,000| 3700| izsi0| 1i7o| es00| _9320| 1000 | Zale 
ees ene -~-+>--->~> | Tene 34,227 | 142,007 | 60,222 | 635,937 | 159,890 | 742,940 | 44,439 | 476,985 | 492,279 | 69,818 | 3,576,616 
cL a op mage li eld iD ct 22,200 | 7, 13,298 138 | 11,240] 13,320] 2,697| 4,3 
EE ae ee | tah oi ll 22 1,511 bi 17 = 1,561 
| 759,744 | 37,390 | 150,881 | 67,028 | 683,958 | 175,466 | 784,307 sr 48,758 | 506,204 | 524,256 | 75,390 | 3 815,382 























EXCHANGE RATES 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


























(Monthly Tables) 





——— 








: . Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Dec. 7th. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* i Ecuador. Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Dec. 15th. 
| n on Aus rate y= ooeenkonncnan Guatemala Sight ght selling rate maintained at one onal per U.S. $, plus com 
Buying Selling Buying Selling h 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
Nicaragua * Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 1941, « 
| Australia N.Z pt +N.Z. | tAustralia | ¢N.Z. — +N.Z. 5-03% cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Dec. 21st. 
TT. we owe 125 | 1244 125 125} | 125 Venesucla® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Nov. 6, 192. 
=. Ed Maii | Mail Ey Ord. Ord, ~ | Ord. Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Dec. 4. 
: ) ( Og) | | Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
eet 126 126 125%| 124% 12 124%| 1238 | 1253 
6Odays| 1279] 127% | 1278 | 127p | 2 | 2. | da’ | tosh | dost | Be 2 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Wdays! 128%/ 128%) 127% | 12 1238 | 123§ | 123 | n.q. ——— 
Bh bills Sn argunae el aan en at sea mail rates only. Bills Changed From Tp "Changed “From y 
appropria , 9 ‘ oo ae 
® All rates (Australia a and NZ.) now based on ca {100—London, Plus pos ane Ee : Be EY 2 2 
sohaye 1378 + 90 y Ame NZ Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 1263 ; 30 days, 1 Belgrade... aD OE ee - ~cneceteth ae. eo aS 
days, 1: ys, (N.Z.) Demand, 1255 ; 30 days, 1269; 60 days, 126}; | Berlin........ . April 9,°40 4 34 | Paris'.......... Mar. 17,41 2 it 
Ww ys, 27 (plus postage). t Any Mail. Brussels ....... an. 25, 40 2 ee Reh hada dented, une 2, 41 3 3 
SOUTH AFRICA Bucharest *..... t. 17, "40 3 3 Rio de Janeiro... ity 31,°35... + 
Buying in London for T.T.s and bills on frica are (per £100 me Ba a N > eS Rome ......... May 18, '36 5 4 
101 for TT. 20 (sight) ; {102A (30 dave) fat a ); fons (oder | Gas age. tee ca aE Sept.16, "40 6 
“Selling rates “2 London oo £100 0 sterting) fer Ts aa reties ie ies ge 3s{ 66 : abn, occ, rod on 2 : ly 
South Atrica and £999 for Rhodesia. " 1 SE eg eS oseeinia oe 
eS Di dprahans : 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA NY Fed. ies.”, ae Wellington ..... July 20, "41 2 
i? 7 ieee ® M , 3 
The folowing ra rates, issued by Bank of London and South America. are related to the tata 4 aera ae . Get. 26, '39 4 
"1S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. 


(a) For banks and credit iustitutions. 


(6) For private mesanes and firms. 
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Ste ward «A 
a 


Steel Deve ke 
Fin. 


Dalgety & 
Electrical a 
London Pre 
Tobacco 8 


Asahan ... 
Centra! Job 
Craigiele 4 
Gan Kee 
Killinghal! 
Kuala Kan 
Kuala Mud 
Merlimau ! 
sungel Pur 
sungel Kat 


Tebraui 
British Ou 
s 


Randall (F 
Stead & Si 


Lanka Pla 


Barran (J 
Bennett (| 
Hudderstx 
Linen Thr 
Lister & C 
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Tilling (TI 
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Caribonut 
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Govt. Stor 
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Omnium 

River Pl: 
Scottish - 
Second S 
Standard 
United C 


Chester V 
Sunderla 


Alders (1 
Atlas St« 
Booker | 
British-A 
Craigton 
Crossley 

English ¢ 
Fortnum 
Freeder | 
Gray (W 
Larkins 

Lister (f 
McLaren 
Milton A 
Pawsons 
Pharaoh 
Phillips 

Pratt (J 
Redfern 
Westing 
T otals \ 
January 
Januar) 


Januar) 


347 In 
32 Rai 
40 Uti 


419 St 








1943 


5,932 
“401 


» +20 


NA 


4,947 


),514 
4.148 
5, 827 
1,408 
000 
2,180 
720 


4,331 
2,375 


3,932 
5,382 


-60 


3,198 
2,676 
5,616 
4,331 
1,561 


5,382 


l, at 


1942. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (January 27, 1943, to February 10, 1943) 









































































































































ie” Nee \ 
Company Year Total Deprecia-| Prof — | mredeinaeie I Peesating Your 
Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- ee ap or a 
| Interest tion Dw Ord. Rate To Free _in | Total | Net | Ord. 
ve 7 pee Be | | v. Div. Reserves | mea || Profit Profit | Div. 
r _ enteanaceri ake orward || a 
Breweries, &c. § | £ | f | £ i P ie ea ae 
eneand & PALME Caek 0 50d 45.05 Nov. 7 433,771 | 34.94 é £ % £ £ i £ |» 
Stewa ’ ’ | x j hy 
sf Coal, Iron oe oe aye | 8) 66,805 | 146,748 | $150 ] 37,500 | 123 | 24607| + ~946|| 366,683 65,561 124 
Steel Developments .......--.seeee Cc. yi | | | } | 
Financial, Land, &c. : | %370) 9,577 | 4,119) 54 + 51] 4,513 | 4,213 | 
Dalgety & CO... eee ee eee eee eee une 30 | 1,253,523 | i} | i| 
Elec trical and Industrial Investment ber 3 54,106 | gt 258,654 | 25,000 | 90,000 6 + 8,895 \ 1,162,520 142,915 | 
London Property Investment ....... Dec. 31} 30,612 | | 10'238 pees } 13,000 | 12,000 12 a + 355 || ” 51.747 | 2 5,000 12 
Tobacco Securities Trust ........... Oct. 31 | 478,704 | 478,704 | 654,342 | PE ed es ee 10.611 | 6.& 5 
Rubber nea | ; 7342 | | (a)477, 333 154 et + 1,371 || 432,216 | 432,216 | 16 (6) 
Asahan hoses eaeeee y 10,942 | tes Dr. | |} | 1} | 
Genital TONGS: .. oc asce recess en ar. 31 8,745 | 78 | vine | Heo 1 | | — 1,196 1 48,941; 6,609} 4 
(rabaielea . ...- io sus guiees ov tewey Ve Mar. 31 21,274 | 374 | 2550 | 20°439 | | | + 1,993 | 18,891 | 2,441 | 7 
Gan Kee ...------- se ce cece ccesen June 30 5,296 aie Dr "O88 3.470 i | | + 2,550 || 60,700 15,742 8 
eel RE a ee: June 30} 11,493 | 1,969} 12,814 | - ‘988 || 16,333 | 2,583 | Nil 
Rukh KOGA. 6 6s caves see sees. t. 31 1,701 | Dr 8.568 "854 + 1,969 | 34,017 | 22,530 | 30 
SET Tee ee Mar. 31 43,078 te 3,920 8.293 | — 8,568 53,338 | 12,993; 5 
Merlimau Pegoh eseeseeoses Mar. 31 43,022 see 13,699 26-752 1 + 3,920 76,407 23,645 | 6 
Senaed PUREOE Wis. a ooo as sh o00de gs Sept. 30 4,122 1.114 } Dr 1.079 1'696 + 13,699 101,842 | 38,609 | 10 
Sungei Kari (Sumatra}............. June 30 3,097)... | Dr. 6.214 | Dr. 4.768 || — 1,079 24,345 9,247 | 8 
febrat pee June 30} 15,754 | 9121] 17,37 |) . vias ee 3,018 ut 
ipping ; : + 9, 51,430 9,910 2 
British Oil Shipping ............... Dec. 31 11,433 
Shops and Stores | 9,136 | 36,446 + 9,136 || 37,823 | 18,339 | 15 (c) 
Randall (H. E.). scrsrseserees | Dec, 26] 25,424) 5,385 | 18,132 | 67,829 || | 
Sot & Seen. .......- creo... y yee | 829 |} 5,100 12,375 | 74 | + 657 25,627 18,257 | 7 
Soead & Simpeon.- Dec. 51) 54,273)... | 32,273 | 105,863 |} 12,000 | 20,000 10° + 33 47,904 | 23,404 10 
Lanka Plantations ..............0. une 30 43,777 | 
sal J 3,777 | | 15,107} 18,292 || 1,800 | 11,250! 74] 1,000| + 1,057 27,262} 12,174] 7 
Barran (Jokn) & Sons ............. Oct. 31 80,135 | | | 
Senet ligmaah i Ch, Giteminnsens. | Dex. 39 hee wor ye | 17,550 11,035 | 5+ wile + 5,506 || 51,042 36,010} _5t 
Huddersfield Fine Worsteds ...... | Dec: 31] 33330] 7,105 | 19,225 |}... 7312 rs S01 — Sor] Ssesor| eas 4 
tee ates [Smeg] pepe | Sine | aypage) goers | uadimo | iano) g! |< | Taga | aikaee | aetian |g 
Tramway and Omnibus oh “lee oon , 4 + 9254 || 144814| 34809] 24 
L ¥ | | | 
ring (Thomas) Limited hr ori Dec. 31} 557,208 | 535,392 | 702,697 || 16,500| 412,000} 10 | 100,000] + 6,892 | 546,464 | 524,496 | 10 
Cardinal Investment Trust ......... Dec. 31 18,322 | 9,073 14,1 | i 
Caribonum Trust... ......-...0.00. Jan. 31| 47,564 | | 46888 | 47/865 | 8.250 38'500| a5 t Ts||  araes oti 
Equatorial Trust... .|......... 0... Dec. 31] 32597 | a i] Cee Be 1 ee eae ee cae 
Govt. Stock & Other Sec urities Invest. Dec. 31 | 98,068 43633 | 43633 || 24.282/ 20;566| 34 IDr. 218 ei. in 4A 
London Stockholders Investment.... | Dec. 31 | 35,053 17,744 ‘a2 | 3900} e7so| at | youl 4” om 45,356 | 
National Dominion and General... . . Dec. 31| 10,789 7,167 | 15,400 || —_7,500 ang We ee ei ee) eee ee 
New York and General ............ Jan. 3] 47,591 13,149} 19,988 || 12,600} a ~ i> gat ae seen | Wen 
Omnium Investment Co....:....... Dec. 31} 119,676 54155 | 60.792 || 31'611 22,128 | 3 i ioe wasl 3 
River Plate and General Investment | Dec. 31 | 58,857 33206 | 85:782 || 6522 | 14495 | 10°| 3000] 2 9489 || ‘s's5¢| ar780| 10" 
Scottish American Investment ...... Dec. 31} 295,335 116,160 | 205,224 |! 40,917 | 60,987 |10 & ot allie 9 BP a 
Second Scottish United Investors ... | Dec. 15 | — 60,280 12,978 | 31,426 || 11,812 ee ai ami mat 
Standard Trust ................... Dec. 31} 97,619 27,996 | 68.978 || 17,325 0, 5 - + A st oR 
Velted Countien Eves ‘woe 978 |, 17, 10,500 | 5 + ‘171 || 98,364] 30,176] 5 
phoma ciel Sept. 30 7,110 2,519 5,521 |} wer + 2,519 | 7,842 | 1,621 | Nil 
tenn hl ot ' } 
yee ad South ETE IEY Dec. 31 45,643 12,457 23,734 || 5,842 6,634 6 _ 19 41,110 | 13,069 n 
aderlan South nent Water.. | Dec. 31 | 211,442 69.039 | 126.548 ||  547| 61,151 |7} & 5 + 7,341 || 213,635 | 50,284 |7} & 5 
Alders (T nant + yoni: Oct. 31] 73,032} 6,483| 14,644] 15,342 || 2,80 | 
a Oct. 31} 30,481 7,500 7,335 | 46,108 ||... ° 13°333 io ~ 10 398 Ga cal a 444 10 
Booker Bros., McConnell & Co...... June 30} 159,391} 3,000) 149,391 | 182,067 | 33,335 | 80,811} 15 | 25,000} + 10,245 || 141,005] 134,005| 15 
British American | Tobacco  abepe Sept. 30 5,065,548 | 3,065,348 | 5,403,505 |] 585,000 | 2,375,776 | lot | ... | +104/572 || 4,087,564 | 4,087,564 | 14,y¢ 
Crossley (John) & Sons _........... | Nov. 28 68213 Mass 43421 6l'is7 | 29,700 17819 8 eS tees 109'584 43/151 of 
English Clays Lovering Pochin & Co. | Sept.30| 261,082 | 38,467/ 59,799} 102,869 || 27,718 | 22119| 2 10,000} — ° 38 31023 | 35,17 
Fortnum & Mason.:............... Aug. 31 2,903} ... 20,903 | 25,812 |} 6,125 9,375} 5 , T sos || 74s'908| 12.034 Nil 
Freeder Crepe Paper Mills.......... Dec. 31 6,863 1,373 | Dr. 1,439 | ‘901 || Dr. 1,500 61 |i 6.046 | Dr. 2'910 Nil 
Gray (William C.) & Sons .......... Dec. 31} 26155! 5:790|  12:020| 24,769 || 16,269 be Beka — 4,249 33973 | 23,533 | Nil 
Larkins (S.C.) & Sons ............. Dec. 31| — 22,760 21,160 | 56,624 || 1,875| 17,812] 23 5,000 3,527 | 233 
Lister (R. A.} @Oo.*..:......00000. Sept. 30 | 163,940 tee 91,007 | 161,475 || 9,000 56,000 ioe 25,000 | + ‘oor || 131517 | aoa80 | 16. 
Mclaren (Wm.), Sons & Co......... Dec. 20 6,095). 6.095 | 24.864 | 4.500 7 , t P30 | 10895 | 10°893 Na 
Milton Antiseptic «.....2..- 2.00... Sept. 30 | $9,095 | 2,850 27,012 | 101,184 || 5,192} 12109] 123} 5.000} 4+ 4’711 |) 56,944 | 23,927] 125 
sons See S. hat | ves f 
Pharaoh Gane & Co................ Dec. 31} 37,847 ss 1 230 Sr'ane 11,063 ao oTs 10" as + ie } 40.247 x O43 10° 
Phillips Rubber Soles.............. Nov. 30 | 129,355 1,389 29'730 | 491274 9,000 20,250} 114 me + 480 || 120,860 32,533 | 114 
Pratt (J. Alfred) & Co... 2.1... Oct. 31! 20,217)... 15,945 | 37,127 |! _—_7,500 3,600| 3 3,500 | + 1,345 || 36,226 | 19.598 | 6 
Redfern’s Rubber Works... Dec. 31 | 66,671 12,830 | 22,873 4,500 7,200 | 12 ine + 1130 || 47,249 11,969 | 10 
inghouse Brake and Signal... Sept. 30 | 167,711 145,585 | 256,858 |)... 70,148 | 124 | 80,000 | — 4,563 || 143,939 | 131,629 | 10 
lemmas Ti . No. of Cos. i. — eS | CC 7 : | a 
0 January 27, 1943 . | 7 14,130 | 1,772 4,393 7,232 || 940 2,047 895 5 3,046 265 | 
January 27 19 February 10, 1943 62 ; 9,345 115 - | 10,240 |, 1,166 1243 306 | + 1r\) 10,358 6.993 | 
January 1 to February 10, 1943 ..... 139| 23475 | L887 | 10,305 | 17,472 [2106| 6,290| ... | 1201|+ 708 || 23,408| 11,258 | .. 
(a) Included in this £477,333 is £14,917 for dividend on Deferred Capital - 2 2857%. (b) Also dividend of 4°5714 on Deferred Cz ital. 
(c) 5% Paid Free of Income Tax. + Free of Income Tax. 
(Continued from pag : 
( € 220) ] 
= Capital Issues Shorter Comments 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 we 100) Week ending Nominal Con- New Suburban and Provincial Stores.—Mr 
WEEKLY AVERAGES February 13,1943 Capital _—_versions Money Peter Lind’s petition to have the resolution, 
f f £ 
ini By Permission to Deal.. 95,607 oi¢910 ‘Passed at the recent meeting of Suburban 
nace Jan. | Jan. | Feb Particulars of Government issues appear on page 221. and Provincial Stores, set aside was dis- 
Low | High | “20, |°27, | 3, obs Including — Excluding missed by Mr Justice Bennet on Tuesday. 
| Jan. | Feb. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Year} Conversions Conversions = The dissentient shareholders are now con- 
; 6 3 £ Sa bigs 
— ‘ is aici g ed denne 136,839,881 132,564,381 sidering the position. The reason for the 
347 ud Ine 1 istri: ais pe { 81-1 85 6 82-2 84-5 85 6 1942 eoweeeseesreeseoererees 124,339,809 120,337 of 50 dismissal was that the necessary 1§ per 
. om 72-6 | 75-8 | 74-5 | 74-9 | 75°8 cent of dissentients had not been found 
ge sewn Seta! aaindh Raia tail Destination (Conversions Excluded) to support Mr Lind within the stipulated 
~~ le as | 785 | 82-7 | 79-6 | 81-8 | 82-7 a Brit. Emp. _ Foreign period. These are now forthcoming, and 
mais, ) | 5-36 | 5°10 | 5-30 | 5-15 | 5-10 Yeart maar 2 ex aa i ae the question is whether advantage should 
see eee Sees 131,776,781 787,600 ~—Nil be taken of the leave to appeal, in the 
= pS Ee 120,132,430 178,320 27,000 hope that the lapse of time will not be 











iia 
= AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan : 

c an. > 

28 29 on Fe. ma. Feb. 
104-3 

#3 105-2 | 105-5 106-0 | 105-9 105-2 
1943: | 





High 106-0 Feb. 1; 


Low, 99:6, Jan. 2. 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 


Yeart Deb. — Ord. 

£ 
RS 131,468,047 392,330 704,004 
1942 eocececesreeee 119, 318, 976 32,029 986,745 


+ Includes Government issues to Feb. 2, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new c apital in which 
permission to deal has been gr anted. 


considered a complete bar to any remedy. 


Wigan Coal and Iron Company.—At an 
extraordinary general meeting on Janu- 
ary 31st, the special resolutions for the 
reduction of the company’s capital, and the 
distribution of the shares of Lancashire 
Steel Corporation in satisfaction of such 
reduction, were passed unanimously. 

















Utility Fabric Exhibition—An _ exhibi- 


has made a Direction under the Control 
of Mica (No. 2) Order, 1942, authorising 
the acquisition and dis 
licence, of small quantities of 
mica or of built-up mica (micanite and the 
like) subject to the conditions that the 
aggregate quantity acquired by any one 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


without 
prepared 


frames and lenses therefor and component 


rationalisation of retail deliveries of food 
other than meas and milk, ed resulted in . 
the laying-up of 34,000 vehicles. ——_— : 
has bean cleed at the rate of 25 million Drill, 30 in., 80 7 ee: Ss 

gallons a year, representing a saving of 
36 per cent of the»petrol normally used for — (per ton) 
the delivery of groceries. 


February 13, 1943 


i ra utility fabrics is s thereof; and paint and distemper. Feb. 2, Feb.g 
nang Bog = ye = Cotton Board’s Colour, n future all, traders (manufacturers, whole- grain, ote. 1943" j9q3 
Design and Style Centre, 19 York Street, _salers and retailers) dealing in these articles Wheat el ‘Seer 
Manchester, from February 15th. All the may only increase their prices beyond those Fgh tom, St. J... 38 i 39% 
fabrics covered by the cotton and rayon ruling on August 21, 1939, by the amount Batley Eng. Ga, av. percet-i) ye! 
utility schedules will be represented, and representing the actual increase in the costs Oats (e) ,, Se 2 cs “> 2s 
the display will provide a comprehensive of their business, and traders must be pre- TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 
review of current utility production since ed to justify any such increase. the aaaiem, ctmmed and un- { Fie e 
it includes samples from the ranges of all inclusion of these articles in the list of orton oY cA ale eal 30 3% 
leading manufacturers of cotton and rayon _price-regulated goods makes them subject Raw, Mid-American ............ ae 
utility cloths. It is expected that over also to the Restriction of Resale Order , Glee, PGP............. / 10-55 49-55 
2,000 samples of plain, printed and coloured (S. R. and O., 1942, No. 958) and the ro conic teeees 18-09 18-09 
woven materials for men, womén and  Price-Controlled Goods (Invoices) Order ” 60's Twist (Egyptian)..... 26-00 - 
children’s wear will be on show. (S. R. and O., 1941, No. 1388). Cloth, per 100 yards— aS , ; 
Mica Control.—The Minister of Supply Food Delivery Rationalisation. — The aa i. <a 


Cambric Shirting, 32) in. 
ile 72 x —— s.. 48 9 47 2 

Cloth, Overall " i 

Petrol 52 x 50, 22's & f 
12's & 10's ........... 777° 73:10 


aisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 42/0/0 39.00 
































. . r . d d. 
person from all sources under this Direc- “THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE ocean 6 > - (per clntie).§ 8420 4 16} 
on must not exceed £5 in value in a PRICE INDEX Lob. Calcutta, 100 _— Be a 0 
period of one calendar month, and pro- (1935= 100) 74/40 » ” - - ee 83 
cessors who make disposals under the ae VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Direction must make a monthly return to me bee en | oe = Oil Seeds, Linseed— ; 
the Mi istry of Supply in the form set out . . Y ~ 1 re tated ae cheb as assis 7 an ty 00 
in the appendix to the Direction. The 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 Fe pe Ea rey ote. BP end ib. 6. 
Direction came into force on February 4th. AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Price-Regulation.—The Board of Trade, = Crops 115.6 | 115.6 | 115.6 | 115.6 | 115.6 Feb. Feb, 
after consultation with the Central Price- Raw materials. .... 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 2, 9, 
Regulation Committee, have made the index:...| 144.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 / 1613/1613 oe iit Gu ar 
‘ > aa ion bushel)— $s ents 
Prices of Goods (Price-Regulated Goods) Mar. | Aug. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Wheat, Chicago, May Zaha sates 140 139} 
Order (S. R. and O., 1943, No. 118), aa oF ah Se »  _Winni ee at 92} 
amending the Prices of (Price- 1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 ey Speen’ BY.....-.... = it 
ated Goods) Order, 1942, No. 794, Gop ............|1479| 7560 Ryne May oa 
q : ‘ RS Saar. 147.9 | 92.2 | 116.6 | 119.4 | 115.6 ye, Chicago, May .... 4 
and adding to the list of goods price- Raw materials. .... 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Barley, rinipes, 4! GSssences 63% 638 
regulated under the and Services index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.9 | 143.6 | 141.3 m _" _ >. alan: aes 
(Price Control) Act, 1941, spectacles, — ree - epgpipeaeee - eP 
lorgnettes, pince-nez and spy glasses, and * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. Cotton Oil, N.Y., Mar......... . 13-9 13-97 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


ao facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES ti STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances - £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances 164,619,569 

Note Issue Department 111,950,542 

Rural Credits Department 2,421,174 

Other items anh ‘io 20,380,871 

£481,101,745 

Geer 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £77,000,000 


(18941 Accounts) 








Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsw 


London 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES : 

Aden and» Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Poiut (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawapore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ae ... Tanganyika Territory 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000 ,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ws ae £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 

















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


gy og in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - <« «+ «= $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND tag Fo - e yt 

ING o 2 = 9 ,000 
RESERVE FUNDS {HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily) , 
9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE PAR BAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1s 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Pull particulars may be had on application. J 





——— 

















THE WOOL (& ALLIED) TEXTILE EMPLOYERS’ 
ORGANISATION require in Bradford the services of 4 
first class niggpe Semg knowledge of general comme! jal 
and labour -_— . Apply in writing peng aad 
experience and salary required to Chairman, Lloyds a0 
Chambers, Bradford. oe 


as 





, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue FE JEWSPAPER, LTD. 
, W.C.2—Saturday, February 13, Toad, ee 
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